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Crisis in 
PAKISTAN 


TWO SHILLINGS 


AND ENGLISH 


Review 


Most of the troubles in industry today arise because, in the big 


firms, the men at the top know nothing about the chaps at the bottom. 
Well, that’s not true of my outfit — I.C.I. 


Why not? I.C.I. is one of the biggest firms in the country — 


Yes, but we’ve been conscious of this problem for years, 
and we realise there’s no easy solution to it. One thing that does help is our 
Works Council Scheme. This is how it operates. 
The workers in I.C.I.’s factories elect their representatives — 
by ballot — to their Works Council, to which members of the 
management are also appointed. At their monthly meetings 


the main interest is local domestic problems, including 


accident prevention and production matters. 


The Works Councils in their turn send members to Councils 


representing each manufacturing Division, which meet twice a year. 


But how do the workers meet the top men — the Board of Dircctors ? 


I’m coming to that. Each Division Council sends 
representatives to a Central Council that also meets twice 
a year. There the men from the shop floor put their 
point of view on all sorts of topics before the Chairman himself and the Directors. 
What sort of topics — rates of pay, perhaps? 
No, those matters we negotiate with the Trade Unions. These Councils deal 
with other features of the Company’s labour policy. The interest they showed 
in the idea of Profit-Sharing, for example, helped to bring our I.C.I. 
scheme into being. I.C.I.’s 1,300 Works Councillors are an important 


link between top management and workers, because they do a lot 


©] to ensure that the Company’s policies are understood by everybody. 
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STEEL... 
The big build-up goes on 


For new works, new plant, the Steel men 
are spending £100 million in 1958 


Ow much steel do we need? 
H Do we need more steel- 

making plant? And if so, 
how much? And how quickly ? 

Make no mistake, Britain’s pros- 
perity depends on getting the 
answers right. 

Plans for expanding steel production 
hinge not only on forecasting the growth 
of Britain’s economy as a whole. They 
depend on forecasting what each steel 
using industry will need — the makers of 
cars, ships, refrigerators, tins, buildings, 
machinery. 

A stiff problem. Whose job is it to 
find the answer? 

WHO DECIDES ? 

The Iron and Steel Board (an inde- 
pendent body appointed by the Govern- 
ment to supervise the Steel Industry) 
reviews the future demand for steel, in 
consultation with Government De- 
partments and the Steel Industry and 
with consumers. 

According to the expected demand, 
plans for new plant are worked out 
within the industry. If any individual 
scheme calls for more than £100,000, it 
must be put before the Board for 


sanction. The companies are responsible 
for finding the money. But it is up to the 
Board, in consultation with the Govern- 
ment, to ensure that the industry’s plans 
meet the nation’s needs. 

So we get the best of both worlds - 
private enterprise and public supervision. 


PRESSING ON 

The system has worked well. Overall 
steel production is now ahead of de- 
mand. But even if demand had not fallen 
we would still be able to balance our 
steel “‘ account ”’. 

In this situation an industry might be 
expected to hold up investment. But 
the Steel Industry believes that the 
nation’s economy will continue to ex- 
pand. So, with the approval of the 
Board, the industry’s great building 
programme is going ahead. In 1958 
alone, it will cost over £100 million - 
the largest sum ever spent by the 
industry in one year. Steel-making 
capacity is to be increased to about 
29 million tons by the early 1960's. 

The Steel Industry believes in Britain’s 
future. Under the Board’s supervision 
it is planning and building for the years 
ahead. 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Famous watches 
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individual talent 
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A Welsh Coxswain 


When a ship goes on the rocks the 

life-boats start out on their errand of 

mercy. But without your support the 

Life-boat Service itself would be on 

the rocks. Send a donation, no matter 
how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


“INNKEEPING” 


The text-book of the Licensed 
House Training Courses now 
being conducted in forty differ- 
ent centres with the object of 
promoting better service to the 
public. 


Published for the National 
Trade Development Associa- 
tion, the joint organization of 
the brewing industry and retail 
licensed trade, and the Hotel 
and Catering Institute, by 


PRACTICAL PRESS 
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PROFESSOR JOHN E. OWEN: Visiting professor at the University of 
Dacca, Pakistan. Previously visiting Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Alberta, 1955. Lectured in America. 


PETER KIRK, M.P. (Conservative) for Gravesend since May, 1955. President 
of the Oxford Union, 1949. 


THE RT. HON. EARL ATTLEE, K.G., O.M., C.H.: Labour Member of 
Parliament, 1922-55. Leader of H.M. Opposition, 1935-40 and 1951-55. 
Lord Privy Seal, 1940-42. Deputy Prime Minister, 1942-45. Prime Minister, 
1945-51. 


H. S. DEIGHTON: Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, and formerly 
Chairman of the Middle East Group, Royal Institute of International Affairs. 


JOHN CALMANN: Student of 18th century history and contemporary 
politics. Now reading for a B.Phil. at St. Antony’s College, Oxford. 


ERIC GILLETT: Literary editor, The National and English Review. 


DUDLEY NOBLE: Founded the Automotive Press Digest and Milestones. 
Wrote the car section of the official history of the British motor industry, 


ALEC ROBERTSON: Writer, critic and broadcaster. Author of books on 
Dvorak. Sacred Music, Plainchant, etc. 
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THIS MONTH’S 


CLASSICAL LPs 


Lehdr 
THE MERRY WIDOW 
Hilde Gueden, 
Per Grunden, Waldemar Kmentt 


with The Vienna State Opera Chorus 
and Orchestra 


conducted by Robert Stolz 
LXT 5448-9 


SIBELIUS SONG RECITAL 
Kirsten Flagstad 
with The London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Oivin Fjeldstad 
LXT 5444 


Rachmaninov 

PIANO CONCERTO NO. I IN F SHARP MINOR 
Tchaikovsky 

CONCERT FANTASIA IN G MAJOR 
Peter Katin with 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
LXT 5447 


Schubert OCTET IN F MAJOR 
The Vienna Octet 
LXT 5455 


Mozart 
MARRIAGE OF FIGARO—HIGHLIGHTS 
Hilde Gueden, Cesare Siepi, etc. with 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Kleiber 
LXT 5459 


Bizet 
CARMEN SUITE; L’ARLESIENNE SUITE 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
LXT 5461 


All new Decca-group releases are listed in 


‘RECORDS’ jour monthly guide to good 


record buying. From your record dealer, price 6d 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SBEII 
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Episodes of the Month 
TWO CHRISTIAN LEADERS 


URING the month of October the 
Christian world lost two of its most 
respected leaders—Eugenio Pacelli, who 
reigned for nineteen years as Pope Pius XII, 
and George Bell, Bishop of Chichester for 
nearly thirty years and Honorary President 
of the World Council of Churches. These 
two men differed widely in temperament 
and theological persuasion, but they were 
alike in their insistence that Christianity has 
no barriers, social, tribal or racial. Their 
appeal was to the whole human family and 
it is in that context that they are mourned. 
A Pope leads such a peculiar life, and is 
framed in such magnificence, that it is often 
hard to think of him as a man. The Vatican, 
with its unique concentration of aesthetic 
and occult power, seems to demand of its 
sovereign the qualities of a superman or 
demigod. Yet Eugenio Pacelli could have 
dispensed with all the stage properties of 
his office and still have imposed himself 
upon the most casual observer. He con- 
veyed at a glance everything that a Christian 
priest should convey—sympathy, insight, 
understanding, subtlety, humour and bene- 
diction. Though he was very active in the 
political sphere, and was trained as a 
canonist and diplomat, having very little 
experience of strictly pastoral work, his 
genius as a Pope lay more in his effect upon 
individuals, both inside and outside his own 
Church, than in statesmanship or adminis- 
tration. The word “propaganda” owes its 
existence, in modern usage, to the Roman 
Church, and Pius XII was a propagandist in 
the best sense: he set an example of per- 
sonal sanctity which others could strive to 
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follow and he made it his business, even 
when he was old and ill, to see and be 
seen by the largest possible number of 
visitors. With his remarkable virtuosity as 
a linguist he was able to address many of 
them in their own mother-tongues, thereby 
giving a new reality and meaning to the 
catholic claims of the Holy See. His intel- 
ligence was acute, if at times bigoted and 
crankish, but there was nothing narrow 
about his affections: thus many people left 
his presence with their heads unconvinced 
but their hearts converted. 

As an ecclesiastical politician his over- 
riding purpose was to safeguard and 
improve the position of his Church as an 
institution, and there is no doubt that his 
cautious methods paid dividends. Had he 
taken a stronger line against Nazi and 
Fascist crimes his influence in post-war 
Germany and Italy would have been less 
than it has been. On the other hand he 
might have prevented the entry of Italy into 
the War had he threatened with the direst 
sacramental penalties any nation which 
supported Germany after the attack on 
Poland. He seems to have acted on the 
assumption that Germany would win and 
that he must somehow establish a modus 
vivendi for the faithful. But we are bound 
to ask: what is the use of protecting 
Christian institutions by the sacrifice of 
Christian principle? Sir Winston Churchill 
may be a heretic, but when Christian civiliza- 
tion seemed to be doomed he, rather than 
the Pope, was its champion. 

In many ways Pius XII was an innovator. 
Probably the most significant of his reforms 
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Camera Press 
GEORGE BELL 


was in the composition of the College of 
Cardinals which, as a result of his appoint- 
ments, now has a non-Italian majority. 
Though he was a full-blooded son of Italy, 
deeply concerned in Italian affairs, he had 
the magnanimity and shrewdness to see that 
a Church which purports to be universal 
could not be left in the hands of the Italian 
clergy. At the end of his reign two non- 
Italian cardinals—the Frenchman Tisserant 
and the Armenian Agagianian — were 
occupying key posts in the central govern- 
ment of the Church. 

George Bell’s life and ministry were set 
in that part of Christendom which lies out- 
side the Roman obedience. Unlike the Pope, 
he was a political daredevil: hence his 
failure to reach the top. He had seemed 
marked out for the highest preferment: a 
good scholar (and a bit of a poet into the 
bargain), biographer of Randall Davidson, 
Dean of Canterbury at forty, a bishop at 
forty-five—Lambeth semed to be his inevit- 
able destination. But when most of the 
Anglican hierarchy were acting as cheer- 
leaders for the British war effort, Bell 
bravely asserted that there were good Ger- 
mans with whom we should be prepared to 
negotiate, and he protested against the 
indiscriminate bombing of German towns. 
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This was all the more to his credit, as he 
had been a passionate and outspoken critic 
of the Nazi regime before the War. Among 
the shameless men who denounced this wise 
and charitable Christian were some who had 
been deeply involved in the policy of 
appeasement. Bell was written off as irrespon- 
sible or even unpatriotic, when he was in fact 
trying to preserve a sense of national respon- 
sibility and dignity. His reward was that 
when Lang retired, and again when Temple 
died, he was out of the running for the 
Primacy. 

But he remained cheerful and buoyant. 
After the War he gave most of his energies 
to the ecumenical movement and _ was 
recognized as one of its chief animating 
spirits. Though his health was broken, and 
he had relinquished his bishopric, he 
attended the Lambeth Conference earlier 
this year by special invitation. It was a pity 
that the Prime Minister (whose home, inci- 
dentally, is in the Diocese of Chichester) did 
not have the idea of including him in the 
first list of life peers. But formal honours 
could have added little to the glory of one 
who fought relentlessly for Christian truth 
against the princes of this world. 


Keystone 
EUGENIO PACELLI 
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The French Miracle 


With his referendum triumph behind him 
General de Gaulle was able to abandon his 
Delphic reserve and show the doubters and 
denigrators where he stands on Algeria. His 
Constantine speech, followed by his order 
(promptly obeyed) to the Army to leave the 
Public Safety Committees and set the stage 
for elections which will not be a mockery 
of democracy, has brought grudging and 
belated praise from most of those who, 
when he came to power, were describing 
him as a would-be tyrant or at best as a 
tool in the hands of younger and tougher 
men. Such misjudgment was unwarrantable 
on the evidence of de Gaulle’s career: it 
recalls the attitude of many people towards 
Churchill before 1940. In a critical situa- 
tion the greatest boon that any nation can 
have is masterly leadership, with a touch of 
inspiration, and this is what de Gaulle has 
been able to provide, for the second time in 
his life. Of course he could not show his 
hand in detail when he first took over the 
Premiership: arm-chair critics in this 
country and elsewhere who expected him 
to do so must have been out of their minds. 
But he was pre-eminently a man who, on 
form, deserved the trust of his contem- 
poraries, and he has certainly been given it 
by the voters of all races within the French 
Community. 


As a result of the referendum France, in 
the larger sense, emerges once again into 
the front rank of World Powers. The 
political implications of the vote in overseas 
France has not yet been fully grasped. With 
the exception of Guinea the whole French 
Union has voted to belong to de Gaulle’s 
federal Community, subject to the right of 
each territory to secede and the still indeter- 
minate status of Algeria. In other words, 
the French have pulled off a solution which 
the British Government has failed to achieve 
even in the case of Malta! 


And the economic significance of what 
has happened is no less striking. With 
increased confidence in the political system 
the disorder in the French financial system 
may prove to be more apparent than real. 
Since 1953 industrial production has in- 
creased by 45 per cent. In the same period 
the gross national product has gone up 30 
per cent. One of the more spectacular 


increases has been in chemicals—an 80 per 
cent. rise in five years. France has become 
one of the world’s foremost exporters of 
cars. The State-controlled Renault factory 


has a daily output of 2,000 vehicles. Its 
Dauphine is second only to the Volkswagen 
among European cars selling on the Ameri- 
can market. Now the Chrysler Corporation 
has bought a share, said to be 17 per cent., 
in the Simca company with a view to in- 
creased business when the Common Market 
is established. In the aircraft industry Sub 
Aviation Caravelle is among the world’s 
leading passenger jets. 

A lot of steam behind the boom in French 
industrial production comes from the 
Monnet Plan, its official successor the Com- 
missariat Général du Plan, and the efforts 
of private investors. The coal and steel 
industries have been modernized and France 
now produces one-quarter of the Coal and 
Steel Community’s output of crude steel. 
The French railways, unlike our own care- 
fully preserved system, are modern and 
efficient. France’s dependence on imported 
coal has been largely offset by the building 
up of a great oil refining and distributing 
industry. The Compagnie Générale des 
Petroles is the biggest industrial organization 
in France. Natural gas discoveries at Lacq 
in Aquitaine and elsewhere are forecast to 
produce the equivalent of six million tons 
of coal, or 12 per cent. of the present 
French deficit in energy, by 1962. On the 
distributive side the construction of pipe- 
lines, such as the projected 21” pipe from 
Marseilles to Strasbourg, further increase 
the competitive ability of French industry. 

In addition to better utilization of the 
natural resources of metropolitan France, 
and increased industrial productivity, a fur- 
ther bonus is now in sight in the projected 
exploitation of the resources of the Sahara. 
Forecasts of oil resources have been highly 
optimistic: “among the seven richest oil- 
fields in the world” is one claim made for 
the Hassi Messaoud and Edjele fields. More 
conservative estimates say the two fields 
might produce ten million tons a year 
between them by 1960, and twenty million 
by 1965. Twenty million tons would repre- 
sent half France’s oil needs. The problem 
in both cases is to get the oil out. The Hassi 
Messaoud pipe line at Touggourt has to be 
patrolled continuously. The line from Edjele 
can run through either Libya or Tunisia. So 
far no decision has been taken on the route. 
Apart from oil the iron ore reserves of 
Messaoud pipe-line at Touggourt has to be 
considerable. The discovery of an under- 
ground water supply is believed to have 
made the setting up of industrial centres 
in the Sahara itself a possibility. 
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All told, with her great variety of agricul- 
tural produce, greater self-sufficiency, skilled 
labour force and the natural resources at 
home and in Africa, the prospects for 
France are better than they have been at 
any time in this century. The belief that 
General de Gaulle is not interested in 
economic matters is probably just another 
legend. De Gaulle is interested in the future 
greatness of France and he is as well aware 
as his critics that this depends on the 
development of industry, trade and a strong 
currency. 


Agony in Cyprus 


LEADING British correspondent, just 
back from Cyprus, has given us this 
eye-witness account: 

“Even in the Cyprus war regiments can 
win or lose reputations. The Parachute 
Regiment, for example, has proved itself to 
be tactful and humane as well as exception- 
all efficient. On the other hand, two or three 
other regiments have lost their tempers under 
extreme provocation and it is on these that 
General Darling, the new Director of Opera- 
tions, must keep his eye after incidents such 
as the shooting of Mrs. Cutliffe. 

“Recently I accompanied one of the 
‘tough’ regiments on a search operation in 
an area where there had been an ambush, 
a shooting or a bomb-throwing every day 
for ten days. During the past three months 
the regiment had lost several men killed. 
The men I spoke to generally and openly 
expressed their dislike of all Greek Cypriots. 

“The search began at 3 a.m. with the 
rounding up of 700 men in the village, who 
were herded into a barbed wire compound 
for questioning. The questioning lasted until 
the afternoon and the day’s bag was six 
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What is our National Religion? 
The Revd. Clifford Rhodes 


A Christmas Satire 
John Verney 


Dossier No. 8: Michael Scott 
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EOKA suspects. During this time no 
Cypriots were injured by the troops. Dur- 
ing the search of the village itself a number 
of doors were broken open and windows 
smashed but, in the circumstances, that was 
understandable. 

“What was also understandable, but dis- 
heartening as well, was the open hostility 
with which the troops treated all the 
villagers. During the screening all males, 
apart from the very young and very old, 
had to run between the various wire pens 
and those who did not run fast enough could 
expect a sharp cut from a leather thong. 
Those seen whispering or even smiling dur- 
ing the many hours of squatting in the com- 
pound were made to stand with their hands 
held straight above their heads. Others were 
punished by “doubling on the spot” in front 
of the other villagers—a particularly humi- 
liating, if painless, punishment. There was 
no relief in the tough, “glasshouse”’ treat- 
ment and no fraternizing; not even grins for 
the watching children. And I must also 
report that I saw a sergeant throw a stone 
at a woman who called to him from the 
door of her house. 

“It may be argued truthfully that in put- 
ting down terrorism by force stern methods 
must be used. It may be said with equal 
truth that if there were any among those 
villagers who felt friendly towards the 
British (though not perhaps daring to 
express it) at three o’clock in the morning, 
there were none twelve hours later. It is 
only fair to say that other similar searches 
have been carried out by troops showing an 
almost saintly tolerance”. 

It is clear that, unless the Government 
changes its policy in the very near future, 
Britain may soon have another Amritsar on 
her conscience. We must pray that the 
NATO negotiations will provide an excuse 
for abandoning the Foot plan, which is 
obviously unworkable. It goes without say- 
ing that the terrorists are morally beneath 
contempt, and they are using methods which 
are foolish as well as wicked, because the 
Gandhian technique is more effective than 
violence, when used against a basically 
civilized government. But such a Govern- 
ment must be mindful of its own responsi- 
bility, and must never argue that provoca- 
tion justifies misconduct. The test of a 
civilized government and its agents is how 
they behave when they are provoked and 
under heavy strain. If they fail to pass that 
test their credentials are immediately in 
doubt. 
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LADY MILNER 


Viscountess Milner, widow of the great 
Lord Milner and Editor of the National 
Review from 1932 to 1948, died at her home 
in Sussex on October 10th. She was eighty- 
six. On October 14th her ashes were buried 
in Lord Milner’s tomb in Salehurst church- 
yard: Lord Altrincham and Miss Frances 
Packer represented the National Review at 
the funeral. 


Mr. Edward Crankshaw writes : 


It is almost impossible to grasp that Lady 
Milner was over seventy when I first knew 
her. One went to her always for refreshment 
and zest, and found it always. This was her 
great gift to her younger friends: the depth 
of her wisdom and experience of life, which 
could not be surpassed, was, as it were, 
thrown in for good measure. 


She lived hard to the very last moment 
of her life. There was hardly a week since 
the end of the War when my wife and I, or 
one or other of us, did not visit her at Wig- 
sell. The last time was the Sunday before 
she died, and there was nothing in the least 
to suggest that we should not be together 
again at the next week-end. Then, as always, 
the only thing she asked for in return for 
the richness of her hospitality, the unre- 
served bounty of her own memories, her 
devastatingly acute commentary on the pre- 
sent and the future, was the latest news 
about people and things, especially if it was 
good for a laugh, which it usually was. But 
even this small demand was not easy to 
satisfy since she had usually got the news 
first, and out it would come, the latest 
absurdity of the grand and the aspiring, 
prefaced by that explosive cackle of 
laughter, both warming and exhilarating, 
which somehow, at one and the same time, 
dismissed folly and pretension for what it 
was and brought into focus with amused 
and ironic tenderness the things that had to 
be fought for. 


She was the rarest of all. creatures, a 
woman who knew all the tricks, who could 
not be deceived, who had the most unnerv- 
ing awareness of all the shifts and shabbi- 
ness of public life, who yet never thought 
there was anything particularly clever about 
seeing through pretences: there was not an 
atom of cynicism in her, and she never 
gave up trying or did anything but encour- 
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age others to try, preferably with open eyes. 

There is no need to talk about what she 
believed so far as public affairs were con- 
cerned. The National Review for nearly 
twenty years stands as a monument to her 
deepest convictions and her great fighting 
spirit. But there is one all-important aspect 
of her intense passion for politics and the 
new which should be recorded. Fascinated 
as she was by the political scene as it 
unrolled from day to day, she was never for 
a moment swept off her feet by passing 
phases. She did not panic. One of the 
greatest delights of conversation with her in 
difficult times was that she was always 
looking beyond, both behind and ahead, the 
immediate crisis of the moment. Thus in 
recent months she was greatly taken up by 
speculation on the increasing importance of 
China, but not at all by the nonsense about 
Quemoy and Matsu, which had nothing to 
show that she did not know already about 
a particular variation of American imbeci- 
lity. Thus, when the headlines were howling 
about whatever it might be—the Berlin 
blockade, Suez, Iraq—she would take pass- 
ing notice of these aspects of hysteria, give 
one of her laughs, and then treat them for 
what they were: symptoms, uninteresting in 
themselves, of really engrossing diseases. 

She could be dismissive. She was 
interested in everything in the world, but 
she could not stand bores, and she was 
impatient with silliness. Once, for whatever 
reason, she had taken against anyone, he 
was outside the pale and nothing he could 
do could ever be right; but since, as a rule, 
the only people she took against in this way 
were the grand and powerful, this high- 
spirited unfairness did not hurt anybody 
very much. 

Apart from this she was nothing but 
generosity—and gaiety and kindness. Her 
severity, mnine-tenths of the time, was 
deliberately assumed. Her kindness and 
gaiety were spontaneous and irrepressible. 
When her affections were engaged her eyes 
were alight with kindness and nothing but 
the clearest draught from her wisdom and 
understanding was good enough for her to 
offer. 

She had seen, experienced, heard and 
learnt so much. Nobody will ever know 
just how much. And any part of her 
immense store of wisdom and understanding 


was yours for the asking. You never knew 
what might come out next. She had her 
heroes from girlhood and early womanhood, 
above all Clémenceau, with Meredith and 
Kipling good seconds; and she most liked to 
talk about these when in the mood. But she 
had known everybody, the most unexpected 
as well as the high and mighty; and on any 
of this host of living figures she might draw 
for a relevant anecdote or to illustrate a 
new character of the moment. You would 
discover suddenly that Oscar Wilde used to 
take her as a girl for walks in the Park, that 
she had known Henry James quite well, but 
had not thought much of him. I call them 
living figures because so on her lips they 
were: her memories were not dead and laid 
in lavender; they were part of her active 
life. and so became part of the lives of her 
friends. 

There was no distinction in her mind 
between the famous and the obscure. She 
was fiercely protective to all her friends who 
had work to do and tried to do it well. To 
the young, whom she went out of her way 
to discover, and to encourage, until the very 
end, she gave most freely of all She was 
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ablaze with honesty, and this seemed to 
come through wonderfully to children, to 
whom she worked hard, and with perfect 
tact, to impart a sense of the richness of 
life as she had known it—life which included 
the wonders of art and nature, which 
absorbed her no less than human beings. 
She lacked the least vestige of cant or 
humbug; but she was gentle with the foolish 
protective humbug of those who could not 
breathe her air. For this woman with a 
razor edge to her mind and the wittiest of 
tongues was infinitely tolerant. It was only 
when humbug was harnessed to ambition 
and power that she turned to rend it. 

About Lord Milner, whom I knew only 
from his papers, I once wrote: “There is a 
rare type of mind which applies itself 
instinctively to life as a whole and sees it 
all of a piece. One may differ from any or 
all of the conclusions reached by an intelli- 
gence of this kind; but, once encountered, 
it can never be forgotten, and no problem is 
clearly seen until it is looked at in the light 
of that mind. Milner’s mind was one of 
these.” 

So was Lady Milner’s mind. So it still is. 
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Miss Frances Packer writes : 


Of the twenty-seven years I have been 
connected with the National Review, the 
first seventeen were spent under the editor- 
ship of Lady Milner. In 1931, when her 
brother, Leo Maxse, became too ill to con- 
tinue as Editor, Lady Milner took over this 
arduous task under her brother’s direction, 
and on his death in 1932 she was appointed 
Editor. 

She had great courage and tenacity of 
purpose and her “Episodes of the Month” 
will long be remembered for their pungent 
quality and sharp criticisms of people and 
events of the day. 

She never allowed anything to stand in the 
way of the Review—all personal engage- 
ments being put aside until the paper had 
“gone to bed”. I have vivid recollections of 
working with her during the bad days of 
the War, but neither Hitler’s bombs, nor the 
fact that a wing of her own house was 
damaged by incendiaries, prevented the 
Review from appearing on time. 

Many young journalists came to her for 
advice and none were turned away. They 
all received a straightforward criticism of 
their work and the benefit of her great 
journalistic experience. 


Lord Altrincham writes: 


Lady Milner was a great friend of my 
father and I knew her from my childhood 
—long before I ever dreamt that I should 
be one of her successors as Editor of the 
National Review. She was a strong tradi- 
tionalist and she kept the Review going 
through difficult times. I am sorry that, at 
the end of her life, she felt obliged to sever 
her connection with it, but she had her 
convictions, I had mine, and they happened 
to conflict. It was no wish of mine that 
disagreement on matters of public contro- 
versy should affect our private friendship. 

Her mind was clear and brilliant, within 
the limits of its prejudices. Her character 
was inflexible. She never forgave Smuts for 
being a Boer (“Marshal Smuts”, she used to 
call him). She never wavered in her distrust 
of Germany and followed the example of 
her brother, Leo Maxse, in warning the 
country of the German danger during the 
1930s. In 1938 she printed Duff Cooper’s 
resignation speech in full. Yet even a com- 
mon attitude on foreign affairs could not 
reconcile her with Winston Churchill, whom 
she detested for his treatment of Lord 
Milner during the “Chinese slavery” election 


and after. I remember listening to one of 
his war speeches while staying with her at 
Great Wigsell. It was the one which ended 
with a quotation from Clough—“But west- 
ward look, the land is bright”. Her patriot- 
ism, her awareness of the proper and 
eloquent use of English, her sense of the 
dramatic, all inclined her to appreciate the 
performance, yet she uttered no word of 
praise and switched the wireless off with 
the expression of a hanging judge. 

Her philosophy of life was that of an 
agnostic and a stoic. Like Thomas Hardy 
she recognized the existence of higher 
powers but thought them wicked, imper- 
sonal, hostile. Indeed it might be said that 
she regarded God very much as she regarded 
Germany, and her bitterness was much 
increased by the fact that God and Germany 
between them had killed her son. She would 
have nothing to do with organized Chris- 
tianity, yet I recall her annoyance soon after 
the War when some popular intellectual 
referred slightingly to Jesus Christ. “After 
all, he was the world’s greatest teacher’’, she 
said. In her soul she could never despise 
the first-rate. 

Her conversation, though it tended to be 
one-sided, was never dull and often memor- 
able. Her humour was of the ironical sort 
and her laughter contained a hint of 
Savagery: it would come in a vehement 
spasm, and her face would briefly be lit as 
with a flash of lightning. She enjoyed the 
best food and drink and was at pains to 
provide it, for herself and her guests. Her 
social values were those of the pre-1914 
English aristocracy and she never abandoned 
or even modified them, any more than she 
changed her view of Britain’s place in the 
world. She lived and died an Imperialist. 
She had known Cecil Rhodes intimately, 
and no one who heard it will ever forget 
the talk on him which she gave to the Royal 
Society of Arts in 1953. Kipling was a 
friend of long standing, and a Sussex neigh- 
bour. Clémenceau was another of her 
heroes and comrades, and she remained 
loyal to France through every vicissitude, 
giving hospitality to General de Gaulle dur- 
ing the last War. Among other more recent 
friends were Ed and Janet Murrow, who 
admired her spirit in 1940 and listened with 
amused sympathy to her strictures on 
American policy. 

As an editor she had many virtues. She 
believed in meeting men of affairs and in 
treating them as equals, if not as inferiors. 
She never dithered: her opinions were 
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always definite and uncompromising. She 
wrote with pungency and a free use of 
reminiscence. She took trouble with contri- 
butors and, while she had her favourites and 
her hardy annuals, she kept her eyes open 
for new talent of which she could approve. 
Never would she play the party or official 
game: she fought for Tory principle, as she 
conceived it, and she had no respect for 
political leaders as such. If by any chance 
they came up to her standards she would 
give them her benison: more often she was 
moved to curse them as fools or back- 
sliders. Yet, having seen men of action at 


close quarters, she had some instinctive 
grasp of the problems of government. She 
was proof against the unrealism which 
afflicts many commentators, however judi- 
cious they may try to be and however 
modestly they may express themselves. She 
spoke from a vantage-point on the battle- 
field, not from an ivory tower. 

A Parisian modiste once said to her: 
“Madame, le chapeau noir ne supporte pas 
la médiocrité’. Lady Milner used to wear 
black hats and she was right to defy the 
warning. She had her faults, but she was 
never mediocre. 


PAKISTAN 
Nation of Problems 


By PROFESSOR JOHN E. OWEN 


HEN Pakistan achieved its indepen- 
dence in 1947, the new nation began 
with almost nothing but the will of its 
Moslem population to survive. That it has 
continued to exist for eleven years, posses- 
sing scant resources of nature and even 
lesser endowments of trained manpower, 
speaks forcibly for Pakistani resilience. But 
its problems are complex and voluminous. 
On the economic front, the nation cannot 
grow enough rice to be self-sufficient, there 
is discontent in the villages over inflation 
and shortages of food, and famine is present 
in several areas of East Bengal. The future 
of her overseas market for jute (the only 
industry of any importance) is gloomy, her 
foreign exchange position is critical, and a 
recent Pakistani Finance Ministry report 
claims that U.S. aid has failed to achieve its 
intended results. The country also has to 
try to survive under the unique geographic 
handicap of being divided into two wings, 
separated by over a thousand miles of 
hostile Indian territory. There is some 
mutual animosity between West Pakistan 
and East Pakistan, the East wing feeling 
resentment at being treated as a colony of 
the more prosperous Western province. 
The impact of the nation’s problems, to- 
gether with 104° heat, greets a visitor as 
soon as he disembarks from his plane at 
Karachi. Scores of beggars, both children 
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and adults, many of them deformed and 
diseased, will follow him on the streets. 
Their hands will be held out for 
“baksheesh”. Pakistan suffers from the 
presence of a professional beggar class which 
makes a practice of deforming and maiming 
children who then become beggars them- 
selves. In some cases, the children are not 
their own but have been abducted. The 
writer learned of one episode in which an 
American visitor foolishly gave a five-rupee 
note (about 7/6d.) to a beggar woman hold- 
ing a baby. The woman looked at it in 
amazement for a moment, then handed the 
American the baby, and fled. 

The problem of refugee housing is 
evidenced by the sight of entire families 
living on mats on the pavements of down- 
town Karachi. One can walk for yards past 
these pitiable creatures, some of whom have 
built little tents or a lean-to against the side 
of a building. The more fortunate ones 
live in huts made of cane matting and may 
possess a little stall where they sell matches, 
betel nuts, combs, and fountain pens. At 
night their little oil-lamps make a 
picturesque sight, but how these thousands 
are able to eke out an existence is difficult 
to conceive. 

Over four and a half million agricultural 
refugees from India entered West Pakistan 
between 1947 and 1951. Most of them are 
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now settled under various schemes of 
rehabilitation. But there are two and a 
quarter million urban refugees in the pro- 
vince, and their resettlement (jobs and 
housing) is a complicated headache for the 
authorities. No statistics are available on 
the national housing shortage, but it has 
been estimated that 20 per cent. of West 
Pakistan’s population is composed of 
refugees. In view of the numbers involved, 
the inexperience of the new government and 
its lack of administrative machinery, the 
resettlement has been remarkably successful. 
But this is small comfort to the thousands of 
uprooted Moslems who still live in refugee 
encampments. The writer, though dis- 
couraged from doing so by Pakistani 
Officials, visited one of these camps located 
near the tomb of Mr. Jinnah. Over an area 
of several acres stood filthy sun-dried mud 
huts with roofs of old cardboard packing 
cases. Others had walls of sackcloth tied to 
bamboo poles, with a sheet of corrugated 
iron serving as a roof. In the alleys be- 
tween the rows of hovels ran an open drain. 
There was no plumbing, no sanitary facili- 
ties, and no water supply. The inside of the 
huts was shared by the refugee families, 
men, women, and children, and their cows 
and water-buffalo lived and slept with them 
side by side in an area approximately five 
feet by six. In one of the alleys were fruit 
and meat markets, open stalls where the 
food was exposed to abundant flies. Small 
boys played among the filth, but there were 
no girl children to be seen. Abduction of 
girls for prostitution has been a problem in 
Pakistan, and many parents of daughters 
have found it necessary to be on guard. 
This particular camp was not the worst. 
Another camp by the city slaughter-house 
was considered to be even more un- 
hygienic. 

Karachi would have its problems even 
without the influx of the refugees. From a 
desert city of 300,000 before Partition, it 
suddenly mushroomed within ten years into 
a national capital of three million. Lahore, 
Pakistan’s chief cultural centre, would have 
been the natural location for the new 
capital, but its geographic position on the 
border of enemy India, close to Kashmir, 
rendered this unfeasible. So Karachi, in the 
very poor and parched province of Sind, 
became the capital of Pakistan. At Parti- 
tion, the shortage of buildings was so great 
that even high government officials had no 
office space from which to rule the new 
country. Building and industry have ad- 


vanced appreciably since 1948, but Karachi 
and the entire province of West Pakistan are 
plagued by lack of water. “No water 
means no Karachi,” a government official 
said to the writer, and during the summer 
drought of 1958 Karachi’s hotels and 
homes had no water for a large part of 
every day. 

The economic plight of Pakistan can be 
gauged from statistics of her income levels. 
The average income per person is 250 
rupees a year, or about a shilling a day. 
This is the average, and many Pakistanis 
have even less than this. Thieving is under- 
standably rife throughout the country. 
Many Europeans make a practice of not 
depositing letters in a postal box but wait for 
the stamps to be cancelled in their presence, 
lest the poorly-paid postal clerks be tempted 
to take the stamps off the envelopes. In 
Karachi hotels, brown-shirted peons of 
fifteen will compete for the privilege of 
earning a few annas by carrying out to a 
waiting rickshaw a visitor’s trunk which 
may weigh one hundred and fifty pounds. 
In an undeveloped country, the cost of 
human labour is extremely cheap and the 
cost of any type of manufactured goods is 
extremely high. Imported foodstuffs are 
prohibitive to the natives, who live on a 
basic diet of rice and chenna (grainseed). 
Canned fruits and jars of coffee can be seen 
in the better shops, but they will cost more 
than twice the London price. There is 
evidence that some of these goods originated 
in the super-market commissary maintained 
for the benefit of the one thousand Ameri- 
cans (Embassy officials, and the staff of 
L.C.A. and other technical U.S. missions) 
who live in Karachi. Their servants receive 
them as gifts or by theft and sell them to 
the local shopkeepers, thus raising prices on 
the native market. Some Pakistanis have 
obtained work with the new industries of 
West Pakistan, but for all of them inflation 
has brought great hardship. 

Beyond the downtown area of Karachi, 
with its poverty and refugee camps, are 
many large and imposing homes, recently 
built. These are owned mainly by 
Pakistani government officials who some- 
times live in them, though the more usual 
practice is to rent them to Americans and 
other foreign residents. The Pakistani 
government gives its top officials the oppor- 
tunity to buy or build these homes on 
mortgage at very low rates of interest. 
The homes are built on government land 
and then rented to Americans at American 
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rates. In a few years, the Pakistani official 
is enabled to own one or more of these 
elegant homes. 


There is also a very flourishing and 
profitable black market in the nation. 
Another corrupt practice, publicly known 
and discussed in newspaper editorials, con- 
cerns the granting of government licences to 
businessmen. These licences can be bought 
by a merchant to enable him to trade in 
certain commodities, but the official grant- 
ing the licence will demand his price. The 
merchant sells the licence to a second 
businessman at a higher price. The second 
purchaser then recovers the price he paid, 
and makes a further profit, by retailing the 
licence to a third merchant at a still higher 
price. Such practices are one factor in pro- 
ducing inflation. Despite the shortage of 
foreign exchange, government officials make 
trips abroad that are widely regarded as 
personal pleasure visits at public expense, 
and their American cars in Karachi and 
Dacca present a weird contrast to the 
bullock-carts and the ever-present rickshaws 
upon which most people have to depend for 
transportation. 


Englishmen here often ask themselves 
how such a system can exist and why the 
electorate does not take action to reform it. 
It must be remembered that 80 per cent. of 
the population is illiterate and politically 
ignorant. In provincial elections, it is 
necessary to use pictorial symbols on the 
ballots. Of the one-fifth who are literate, 
many feel that corruption would continue 
no matter which party were in office. The 
writer has heard such views expressed by 
university students, shop-keepers, and un- 
educated house-servants. 


Pakistan’s domestic instability stems 
partly from the fact that at Partition the 
country did not have a trained and experi- 
enced cadre of statesmen and civil servants 
who could be relied upon for dependable 
leadership. It has had no national figure 
with the popularity of Mr. Jinnah, and it 
has suffered from the absence of a well- 
developed party system. At the same time, 
the cost of government is exorbitantly high 
and almost a quarter of the national revenue 
is spent on civil administration. Another 
58 per cent. goes for defence. The Constitu- 
tion was only enacted after eight years of 
independence, and the traditions of cabinet 
government have not won acceptance. No 
cabinet has been in power with the full sup- 
port of electorate, legislature, or party. A 


Moslem middle class trained in parliamen- 
tary behaviour does not exist to exert a 
stabilizing influence. 


Apart from foreign policy, there are few 
ideological distinctions between the different 
parties. Party aggrandisement and the 
desire to obtain and maintain office appear 
to many observers as the common aim of all 
parliamentary groups. But religion in 
Pakistan plays a more significant political 
role than in most countries. What is to be 
the future place of Islam? Is it possible 
for a nation to be founded on Koranic 
principles and still enjoy the advantages of a 
modern secular State? Young Pakistani 
intellectuals have told the writer that these 
are the chief issues confronting their nation 
today. 


The only fanatical Moslem party is the 
Nazim-e-Islam, a group that would seek to 
mould Pakistan on _ strictly Islamic 
principles, making it a theocratic State with 
rigid adherence to the Koran being upheld 
by law and violations severely punished. 
This priestly group, for example, advocates 
the cutting off of the hands of thieves. But 
it is not popular with the people, and its 
position is generally consideréd untenable in 
the mid-twentieth century. The Moslem 
League Party claims that it brought 
Pakistan into being, since it worked for the 
creation of the new State for several years 
before 1947. With independence it lost its 
raison d’étre. It is not as extremist as the 
Nazim-e-Islam group, but seeks to modify 
Koranic principles to the end that they may 
be applied to modern conditions. But at 
election time in the provinces the Moslem 
League, together with other parties, will use 
Islam as an election issue to win votes, 
especially among the illiterate agricultural 
peasants who compose the bulk of 
Pakistan’s population. 


Part of the blame for the condition of 
Pakistani politics can be traced to an 
educational system that gives little training 
for public office. Educators here have 
admitted to the writer that their pedagogy 
emphasizes rote learning and memory work, 
and is totally unrelated to life. University 
students are politically conscious but their 
activities are hindered by an enthusiasm and 
immaturity that results in unproductive 
extremes. Their emotions are just as likely 
to be aroused by grievances over local 
university matters as over pressing national 
issues. Any academic demand on them that 
they consider unreasonable may result in a 
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FOUNTAIN IN KARACHI, USED FOR ALL PURPOSES BY MAN AND BEAST. 


deputation to the Vice-Chancellor or even a 
strike. The writer saw printed signs on the 
walls of the University of Karachi, as fol- 
lows: “Attention, Mr. Vice-Chancellor ! 
We demand that you listen to our griev- 
ances! We will not be intimidated ! ” 
Then came a list of student demands, which 
included a 25 per cent. reduction in tuition 
fees, an easier admissions policy, and a 
higher percentage of examination successes. 
During the summer students at Quetta 
Medical College went on strike, claiming 
that their course of study was too long. 
Most students will be compelled to accept 
jobs far below their training and will start as 
school teachers or clerks. This expectation, 
combined with the social system that pre- 
scribes strict abstinence from female com- 
panionship until an arranged marriage, 
may be a factor in their psychological 
unrest. Academic standards are low in 
comparison to “ Redbrick ”’, and Pakistan’s 
six universities all have problems of space 
and staffing. Dacca was considered one of 
the leading universities of the sub-continent 
prior to Partition, but it has lost heavily 
through the exodus of Hindu professors and 
it is overcrowded and inadequately sup- 
ported by the government. Physically it is 
dilapidated. Lecturers’ offices overlook a 


pond where women wash clothes and oxen 
bathe. Mangy goats and their offspring lie 
on the grass, and the student union building 
is an open wooden shed with a primitive 
tea-stall by a muddy entrance. The 
University of Karachi is housed in a former 
secondary school building on a _ busy 
thoroughfare, with refugee huts adjoining 
and naked beggar children playing outside 
the science laboratories. University and 
college teachers are seriously underpaid; 
some of them receive as little as 150 rupees 
(about £10) a month. Teachers in non- 
government secondary schools receive even 
less, averaging from 35 to 50 rupees (fifty 
shillings to three pounds ten shillings) per 
month. On September 22, they went on 
strike in East Pakistan. Yet, despite these 
handicaps, student pride in their institutions 
is strong and genuine. 

In the villages, illiteracy and superstition 
are prevalent. Most children have dropped 
out of school by the end of their fourth year 
of attendance. It is in the villages, as much 
as in Karachi and Dacca, that the real prob- 
lems of Pakistan are seen. Of the two 
wings, East Pakistan is the poorer. In a 
remote corner of the sub-continent between 
India and Burma, the Bengalis are left with- 
out any real industry (the prosperous jute 
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mills of Calcutta fell into Indian hands in 
1947) and forty-two million people live in a 
poor agricultural province at the mercy of 
floods and famine. Inadequate and _ ill- 
balanced diet, impure water supply, and 
poor village housing (huts of mud and cane 
matting) contribute to the Bengali’s low 
welfare condition. Since the end of August, 
severe floods have rendered hundreds of 
Bengalis homeless, and the writer has seen 
small river-boats carrying an entire village 
family, together with their cows and per- 
sonal belongings, leaving their submerged 
hut to seek refuge in Dacca. 

The infant mortality rate is so high that 
large families are required in order to 
ensure that some of the children will grow 
to maturity. The writer visited a rural 
maternity centre at which three midwives 
who resembled characters from Macbeth 
attended the village women. Records 
showed that most mothers had married at 
thirteen or fifteen, and had had five or six 
children by the age of thirty. Medical ser- 
vice is almost non-existent, and most 
peasants have to depend on a homeopath or 
lesser trained practitioner. The cities are 
more adequately supplied with medical and 
hospital services, but doctors and dentists 
have to compete with unqualified charlatans. 
In Karachi can be seen “pavement 
dentists” who sit on a mat with their 
instruments. They invariably display on 
the mat, as evidence of their professional 
prowess, several rows of teeth extracted 
from the mouths of former patients. 
Behind a dirty Karachi shop-window, a 
“surgeon” was performing an eye-opera- 
tion on a patient in full view of the 
passers-by. As the author and other 
Westerners appeared, he stopped the opera- 
tion for fully half a minute to gaze at the 
faces of the now rare Englishmen. In the 
villages even the witch-doctor who preys on 
local superstition is not unknown. The 
writer recently saw a mullah or “ holy man” 
warn a Pakistani child not to use the 
American powdered milk he was taking 
home, since it contained pig’s milk and 
would poison him. 

The mullahs are the semi-priests who 
officiate at the mosques. Dacca alone has 
seven hundred mosques. The influence of 
Islam is reflected in the villagers’ attitudes 
and in other ways. Few women appear on 
the streets, and many of them wear the 
burka, though this Moslem practice is 
losing its hold over educated young women 
who now prefer to wear colourful saris. 
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Girl students at Dacca University recently 
gave a dramatic performance of singing and 
dancing, a thing that would have been 
impossible even ten years ago. Nor does 
Islam have any appreciable influence over 
the daily conduct of men students. Every 
residence hall has its prayer-room, but it is 
seldom used. Among the lesser-educated a 
stricter adherence to ritual is found. The 
writer has seen post-office clerks stop their 
work at the set prayer-times. They would 
then put on prayer-caps and kneel on small 
rugs, while their customers’ waited. 
Orthodox Moslems pray five times a day, a 
practice that has been known to disrupt 
production in the jute mills near Dacca. 
Islam allows a certain latitude in its 
customary rituals but not in matters of 
belief. The writer has been told on good 
authority that probably 90 per cent. of 
university students do not accept Darwin’s 
theory of evolution, and has had the experi- 
ence of spending an entire lecture-hour in 
listening to student arguments against 
Darwin. But in conduct and ritual Islam 
appears less influential. At one college 
function the writer observed that, while a 
student chanted from the Holy Koran, the 
Governor of the Province gave a bored 
yawn and pulled apart the petals of a flower 
that had been given him. 

Despite its struggle to reconcile an ancient 
faith with the modern world, its economic 
distress and political birth-pains, Pakistan 
will probably continue to be oriented toward 
the West. Its problems of welfare and 
finance have to be viewed in the perspective 
of the very short period of national 
existence. A less hardy people facing the 
same obstacles would never have lasted until 
now. The Pakistani’s determination to 
build a nation in the face of continuing 
problems from within and without has won 
the admiration of even those who doubt 
whether the country can endure. The 
villager is stoical and resigned, he has faced 
floods and famine before, and Communism 
has as yet made little appeal to him, despite 
his poverty. 

Through many a window in Karachi and 
Dacca is a scene strangely symbolic of the 
country: a Pakistani flag hoisted over a new 
office or government edifice in process of 
being built, and supported by a weak- 
looking scaffolding of bamboo poles. 
Newcomers always comment on the bamboo 
supports. But bamboo is a hardy plant with 
fibres that are surprisingly durable. 

JOHN E. OWEN. 
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Dossier No. 7 


ROY WELENSKY 


N the twelfth of this month the over- 
whelmingly white electorate of the 
overwhelmingly black territories of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland will go to the 
polls to choose their Government and 
Prime Minister for the next five years. There 
seems little doubt that the man they will 
choose will be Southern Rhodesia’s one- 
time champion heavyweight boxer, ex- 
engine driver, and present Federal Prime 
Minister—the genial, sensitive, colourful 
and controversial Sir Roy Welensky. 
Power sits easily upon Welensky. The 
chief instigator of federation, Federal 
Premier for over a year, easily the most 
persuasive and influential politician in the 
country, he is still approachable, and has 
never lost the common touch. Indeed, few 
politicians have ever had more chance to 
acquire the common touch than Sir Roy. 
His rise to power has taken him through all 
ranks of society—white society, that is— 
and his long service as an engine driver (he 
only officially retired from the footplate in 
1954, when he became Minister of Trans- 
port) took him all round the Rhodesias. 
Welensky was born on January 20th, 1907, 
in a tin-roofed house in Pioneer Street, 
which was .then, as it is now, an area of 
Salisbury inhabited mostly by poor whites 
and coloureds. His father, a man of Polish- 
Jewish extraction, who had at one time 
acquired American citizenship, but who for 
some reason preferred calling himself a 
Swede, had come out to South Africa to 
dig diamonds. He reached Kimberley 
too late for the diamonds, but made £10,000 
in two years out of ostrich feathers, spent 
the money in as short a time, and came up 
to Mashonaland looking for another for- 
tune. He never found it, although after 
fighting against the Matabele he was en- 
titled to claim a farm, but he never lost the 
habits of easy spending he had acquired in 
the wealthy years, and he died in the Old 
Peoples’ Home. Mrs. Welensky was an 
Afrikaaner woman, of a type that is still 
frequent—stern, stubborn, and _ intensely 


self-reliant. In 1895 she drove her own 
ox-waggon up from Petersburg to Bula- 
wayo, just as the Matabele were preparing 
for war. Roy (christened Roland) was her 
thirteenth child. She died when he was 
eleven, attended—as so many people were 
in those days—by a young doctor named 
Godfrey Huggins. 

The child’s schooling was scanty. For a 
few years he stayed with his father as the 
family disintegrated. Then, at fourteen, he 
left school and wandered around the 
sparsely populated country working at odd 
jobs—storeman at a gold mine, barman at 
a cheap hotel. At seventeen he lied about 
his age—he was already over six feet and 
weighed about twenty-one stone — and 
joined the Rhodesia Railways as an assistant 
fireman. In his spare time he boxed pro- 
fessionally, and for two years held the 
country’s heavyweight title, but after losing 
it on a controversial decision he gave up 
boxing. Soon after he was twenty-one he 
was promoted to engine driver, and married 
an eighteen-year-old waitress called Liz 
Handerson, who had been working in the 
café of Donald McIntyre, present Federal 
Minister of Finance. 

In the early ’thirties Welensky was posted 
to Northern Rhodesia’s Railway and 
Mining Centre at Broken Hill. He became 
an active trade unionist, and chairman of 
the disorganized local branch of the Rail- 
way Workers’ Union. Work was short in 
those days—there was only ten to fifteen 
days’ work a month on the footplate—and 
in his spare hours he started reading 
voraciously. His mind profited. It was in 
those days, too, that the verandah of his 
railway bungalow became the consulting 
room of all those—not only railwaymen, 
but miners and artisans as well — who 
wanted to talk about their troubles. With 
his huge, homely face, and the bulk of his 
body slouched in a chair, he formed a 
one-man audience. He is an extraordinarily 
good listener, exceptionally sensitive to 
character, and talking to him, even in those 
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days, seemed to have a sort of therapeutic 
value. These, then, were his people, as 
they are today. It was from them that he 
rose, it is from them that he derives his 
great power, for the railways and the mines 
are still by far the largest employers of 
European labour in the territories. He is 
therefore unwilling to compromise their 
interests, or rather their privileges. 


In 1938, when Unofficial Members 
achieved full recognition in the Northern 
Rhodesian Legislative Council, the “Un- 
crowned King of Broken Hill’, as he was 
already being called, was elected unopposed 
as the Member for Broken Hill. He re- 
mained a Member for fifteen years, although 
he dismissed the Council of the time as “a 
pleasant debating chamber without a great 
deal of influence and certainly no power”. 
In 1940 he became a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, and though Stewart Gore- 
Brown, an old-Harrovian settler, was still 
the Leader of the Unofficial Members, 
Welensky soon became by far the most in- 
fluential. In 1941, the Government 
appointed him Director of Manpower, in- 
spired by the same reasoning that had led 
to Ernie Bevin’s being give a similar post. 
Welensky’s position was extremely difficult. 
Over half the European labour force in the 
copper mines was (as it still is) Afrikaaner, 
and had no interest whatsoever in the 
Allies winning the war. 


For the election of 1941 Welensky formed 
the Northern Rhodesia Labour Party and 
got all five of his candidates elected. Already 
he chose as the main items in his policy the 
two issues on which he was to score such 
notable successes after the war: amalgama- 
tion with Southern Rhodesia, and the return 
of the British South Africa Company’s 
mineral rights to Northern Rhodesia. 
Stewart Gore-Brown remained the Leader 
of the Unofficials, but there was no possible 
doubt that, apart from the Governor, 
Welensky was the most powerful man in 
the country. The Northern Rhodesia 
Labour Party was subsequently defeated in 
the 1944 elections, and disbanded; but more 
important than this, from the point of view 
of the territory, was the increasing diver- 
gence in views that was becoming apparent 
between Stewart Gore - Brown’ and 
Welensky. “You are influenced by the feel- 
ing that you have not done enough for the 
black man”, Welensky wrote to him; “I am 
influenced by the fact that I feel he has 
progressed too rapidly, and he hasn’t ab- 


sorbed it”. Welensky, meanwhile, was 
using his strong position and his persuasive 
gifts to whittle away slowly the powers of 
the Colonial Office, and to increase those 
of the elected representatives. In 1949 
Gore-Brown resigned and Welensky finally 
took over in name a position which had 
long been his in fact, that of Leader of the 
Unofficials. 


The first of Welensky’s two major 
triumphs came over the question of the 
British South Africa Company’s royalties. 
He had at first favoured the idea of 
nationalization of mineral rights in the 
British manner. Later he was persuaded 
that the same objects could be better 
achieved simply by exerting the Govern- 
ment’s right to tax royalties. He organized 
a 13-1 majority in favour of this in the 
Northern Rhodesia Legco, then went with 
a delegation to London to negotiate with 
Sir Dougal Malcolm, Chairman of the 
B.S.A. Company. The final agreement 
stipulated that Northern Rhodesia would 
get the mineral rights in full after thirty- 
seven years, and that meanwhile the B.S.A. 
Company would pay the Government 20 
per cent. of its royalties. ~ 


Welensky, like Huggins, was also at that 
time a firm supporter of amalgamation 
between the Rhodesias, but talks with the 
Colonial Office and Conservative Party 
leaders in Britain convinced him that it was 
unobtainable. Consequently, he opted for 
the next best thing, which was federation, 
and eventually persuaded Huggins to agree 
with him. It was natural, when federation 
was achieved in 1953, that Welensky should 
go, unopposed, as Member for Broken Hill, 
to the Federal Assembly, and should there 
become Deputy Prime Minister to Huggins, 
as well as Minister for Transport and Com- 
munications; and that, when Huggins (then 
Lord Malvern) retired at the end of last 
year, Welensky should succeed him. 


How much is Sir Roy Welensky’s career 
a guide to his future actions? What is he 
aiming at now? It is not easy to analyse 
the man behind the perpetually cheerful 
face. A comparison between him and Lord 
Malvern is illuminating. It is thought that 
Lord Malvern, at any rate by the end of 
his career, had few if any racial feelings, 
and was as liberal as the electorate would 
permit. Welensky’s immigrant background 
and the hard times that his father knew, 
should give him a sympathy with the plight 
of down-trodden races, but he appears to 
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SIR ROY WELENSKY WITH MEMBERS OF THE DISTRICT COUNCIL AND LOCAL BUSINESSMEN. 
CHOLO, NYASALAND. 


have some racial feelings, partly perhaps 
due to the influence of his wife, and partly 
to the inevitable prejudices of an old white 
trade unionist. Malvern, though by no 
means a fully-fledged democrat, has made 
since his retirement some remarks that one 
would never have expected him to make in 
office. He has said that he would expect 
as a matter of course to see African mem- 
bers elected by voters on the ordinary rolls 
in certain Southern Rhodesian constituen- 
cies (i.e. there would soon be African 
majorities in several constituencies), and 
that it seemed only natural that Nyasaland 
should soon have an African Prime 
Minister. Welensky has said, in answer to 
an African journalist (and probably not 
expecting the European press to report it) 
that he envisaged seeing African Junior 
Ministers or Secretaries “in a number of 
years”. On the whole his public demeanour 
is more anti-African. 


His manner as a speaker is slow and 
deliberate, but nearly always good- 
humoured. With long experience of trade 


union negotiations he succeeds in giving the 
impression of being used to authority and 
experienced; and when, in the campaign 
before the last territorial elections, he 
talked about “not having less guts than the 
American colonists who brought about the 
Boston Tea Party” he convinced most of his 
audience that he meant what he said. In 
matter his speeches are often dull and 
platitudinous, although they read worse than 
they sound, and he is usually effective in 
debate. His speeches as a rule are written 
for him, but he has for a long time been a 
very steady reader and has considerably 
more general culture than might be 
suspected. 

Welensky is still very accessible. He 
keeps the Prime Minister’s official residence 
for official entertaining, but welcomes any 
of his friends to his own unpretentious house 
in the Greendale suburb of Salisbury on 
Sunday afternoons, as in the old days on 
the verandah at Broken Hill. A non-smoker 
and a light drinker, he always looks radiant 
and robust, as well as cheerful, but in fact 
his health is by no means perfect. 
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It would appear that he modifies his 
policy as world opinion, British Common- 
wealth politics, and the international situa- 
tion, dictate. He used to beat the drum 
for independence in 1960; now he talks 
about achieving a “definite programme” for 
independence in 1960. In particular he has 
recently started abusing Field and the 
Dominion Party leaders for talking in terms 
of “declaring ourselves independent”, and 
“taking independence”, pointing out that in 
the Northern Territories this would involve 
an open clash between the police, who are 
controlled by the Colonial Office, and the 
Army, who are controlled by the Federal 
Government. This attitude is in contrast 
to an earlier outburst in which he said: 
“if the British Government wants to carry 
out the Creech-Jones policy, it will have to 
send troops to do it. The European com- 
munity will not recognize the supremacy 


of African interests. If Mr. Gaitskell per- 
sists in this policy, I shall not hesitate to 
appeal to the people of Southern Rhodesia 
for support in counter-action. I shall also 
contact the Elected Members of Kenya in 
order to make sure we take united action 
in the interests of the Europeans of Central 
and East Africa”. 

As a practical politician he is above all 
cautious. He always seems to be looking 
over his shoulder at the electorate, and it is 
probably true to say that, with the present 
electorate, he could not be more progressive 
than he is without losing the election. On 
the other hand, one is inclined to think that 
he could have achieved much more than 
he actually has in the way of multi-racial 
political progress. But can one assume that 
he wanted to achieve more, or that he will 
ever contemplate the ending of white 
domination? 


CAN THE UN BE STRONGER? 


By PETER KIRK, M_.P. 


N October 24 United Nations Day was 
observed throughout the world with 
varying degrees of interest and enthu- 

siasm. No one could say that the UN, as 
at present constituted, is an unmitigated 
success, yet it has done good work, particu- 
larly in the non-political field. The decline 
in illiteracy throughout the world has been 
due in no small measure to UNESCO, and 
the World Health Organization has almost 
eliminated certain very prevalent diseases 
in Africa, and in South America, while the 
Food and Agriculture Organization has led 
the drive for higher crop yields. 

It is sad that so little of this work is to be 
seen here. Because of our extremely high 
standard of living we do not need the ser- 
vices of these organizations, and the British 
tourist, when he contemplates the huge 
UNESCO building on the Left Bank of the 
Seine, or the equally vast FAO building in 
Rome, is apt to wonder what he is getting 
out of these expensive erections which his 
taxes have helped to build, and the enor- 
mous staffs who, he will have noticed, 
always seem to establish themselves in the 
more salubrious and sunny parts of the 
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European Continent. (Perhaps quite a lot 
of the anti-UN feeling in this country might 
die down if one of the organizations would 
establish itself in Bradford or Hull.) 

The work done by the specialized agen- 
cies has made no impact on the public 
consciousness in this country. All the aver- 
age Briton knows of UN work is the political 
side, and that seems to him to have gone 
from one disaster to another. Although the 
resentment against the UN has declined a 
good deal since the days of the Suez crisis, 
when there would almost certainly have 
been a majority in the country for immedi- 
ate withdrawal by this country from the 
UN, resentment still exists. The Hungarian 
and Suez crises, coming as they did simul- 
taneously, showed quite clearly that the 
power of the UN was at best only moral, 
and that Russia could defy it with complete 
impunity. It was, however, a moderately 
hopeful sign that both Britain and France 
on the one hand, and the Soviet Union on 
the other, tried to justify their respective 
adventures by appealing to some section or 
other of the UN Charter. 

Nevertheless, those who pretend that the 
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UN has any effective power are deceiving 
themselves and doing their own cause no 
service at all. The UN is not a World 
Government and was never intended to be 
one. 

The reasons for its current impotence on 
the political side are well known, and spring 
from the Charter itself. The Charter was 
drafted at a peculiarly unfortunate period in 
world history, when the war in Europe 
was just ending, and the stark realities of 
the Cold War had yet to appear. It based 
the new organization, like the old League, 
on a mixture of deliberate and executive 
functions, though the deliberate body was 
to consist only of delegates from Govern- 
ments, who would naturally be concerned 
with the interests of their own countries, 
while the executive—the Security Council— 
was also made up of Governments, and 
therefore moved to act in exactly the same 
way. The unfortunate result has been that 
there has never been any desire on the part 
of the General Assembly to act as a spur 
to the Security Council, and there is no 
record of the Assembly having ever dis- 
agreed with anything the Council has done, 
largely no doubt because the Council itself 
has hardly ever agreed on anything which 
was at all controversial. 

This last result has been due to the veto. 
The original idea of the veto was perfectly 
sensible. At the time when the Charter was 
drawn up, there appeared to be five Powers 
overwhelmingly stronger than all the rest. 
It seemed obvious that in moments of real 
crisis, the UN would be unable, as a collec- 
tive body, to take action unless these five 
Powers were in complete agreement: so the 
veto for the five permanent Security Coun- 
cil members was inserted in the Charter. 
No one then envisaged the use which the 
Soviet Union would make of it, nor that it 
would be used time and again to deal with 
the most trivial matters. The only occasion 
when, at a moment of grave crisis, the 
Security Council was able to act was at the 
outbreak of the Korean War. By a happy 
coincidence the Soviet Union was at that 
time boycotting the meetings of the Council 
in protest against the continued membership 
of Nationalist China. 


This wholly unsatisfactory state of affairs 
has led to two developments which, despite 
certain advantages, have on balance tended 
to make matters worse. The first is the 
so-called “uniting for peace” resolution, 
passed by the Assembly in 1950 at the 
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insistence of Mr. Dean Acheson in order to 
circumvent the veto which was then in use 
again, following Russia’s return to the 
Security Council. This resolution virtually 
provided that the Assembly could usurp the 
Council’s functions if two-thirds of its 
Members were in agreement. As this was not 
a formal amendment to the Charter, resolu- 
tions passed under this procedure do not, 
like those of the Security Council, have the 
force of International Law—a fact which was 
eagerly seized on in this country at the time 
of Suez. This new development must be 
viewed with concern. However unsuitable 
the Security Council may be from the point 
of view of executive action, it could hardly 
be more unsuitable than an Assembly of 
eighty nations, all seeking their own particu- 
lar national interests. The “uniting for 
peace” procedure has only worked at all 
because it has been very infrequently 
invoked; any attempt to extend it would 
create an intolerable position. 


Even more significant has been the growth 
in the power of the Secretary-General, who 
was intended to be merely the chief execu- 
tive officer of the UN. Apart from the 
somewhat curious provision contained in 
Article 99, that the Secretary-General has 
to bring to the attention of the Security 
Council anything which he thinks might be 
a breach of the peace (one would have 
thought that the members of the Security 
Council, all being political men, would have 
spotted potential breaches of the peace for 
themselves) the Charter is remarkably vague 
about his functions, not even setting a term 
to his office—though this has been fixed by 
custom at five years. The first Secretary- 
General, Mr. Lie, an elderly Norwegian 
trade union official turned politician, had 
no desire to be more than the perfect civil 
servant, and certainly no one could possibly 
have envisaged, even as late as 1954, that 
the Secretary-General would become a man 
of such consequence in his own right that 
Mr. Khruschev felt it necessary to invite him 
to meetings of the proposed Summit Con- 
ference. Mr. Hammarskjoeld has, in fact, 
performed a very difficult task extremely 
well, but I view this development with 
considerable alarm. The precedent having 
now been established, the next Secretary- 
General may turn out to be a far less 
admirable and conscientious man. More- 
over, the choice of any man as Secretary- 
General is now even more restricted. 
Neither of the big power blocs is going to 
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vote a man from the other side into this 
job, so the choice will have to fall on 
one of the “neutrals”. Even so there will 
be difficulties: an Indian, for instance, 
would be ruled out by the objections of the 
Pakistanis, who would fear less than 
impartial treatment over the Kashmir 
question, while the Dutch would be against 
an Indonesian and the South Africans 
against almost anyone not of pure European 
descent. In fact, the choice would seem to be 
limited to Sweden and Switzerland, and 
though these two countries produce many 
virtuous and able men, they may not always 
between them have a suitable candidate 
available. 


What is the cure for the current malaise 
in the UN? Various suggestions are made 
from time to time, but they all come up 
against the stumbling-block that they will 
involve revision of the Charter, which 
itself involves unanimity among the great 
Powers. The most formidable approach to 
the problem has been made by two Ameri- 
cans, Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn, in 
their book World Peace Through World 
Law (O.U.P. 60s.) which details the changes 
necessary in the Charter. In a perfect world, 
the suggestions contained in this work would 
have much to commend them. They envisage 
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an Assembly of some 600 representatives, 
eventually elected on the basis of universal 
suffrage, and an Executive Council elected 
by the Assembly, with permanent seats going 
only to the four nations with populations 
of over 150 millions — China, India, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States—and 
semi-permanent seats going to four of the 
next eight with populations of over 50 
millions. The Executive Council would have 
at its disposal a World Police Force. Every 
nation would belong and, once in, no nation 
could resign or be expelled. Clearly, such a 
reorganization could not be attempted for a 
very long time. It would require a general 
basis of agreement on the rule of Inter- 
national Law which does not exist, and 
shows no sign of existing, in the world today. 
However enthusiastic one may be about the 
proposals put forward by these and other 
idealists, what we must look for is something 
now. How much can be done without an 
amendment to the Charter? 


One of the great virtues of the proposals 
is that for the first time, they break away 
from the concept of the UN as a purely 
Governmental institution. Governments 
must of course be represented there, but the 
present arrangement simply means that pro- 
ceedings are apt to degenerate into a sort of 
inter-Governmental wrangle which might 
just as well be carried out by Ambassadors. 
There is no reason, however, why Govern- 
ments alone should be represented, so far as 
speaking is concerned. I believe the work 
of the UN would be much stimulated if all 
the democratic countries appointed members 
of their Oppositions to speak there as well. 
The United States has done this from the 
beginning, though, as the two parties in the 
United States are, to foreign eyes, virtually 
indistinguishable, this has not made much 
difference. But if Mr. Gaitskell or Mr. 
Bevan, for instance, were appointed to the 
British delegation, and given complete free- 
dom to say what he liked there, the 
Assembly would develop into something 
much more like a world forum than it is 
at the moment. It is true that more than 
half the Governments attending the UN 
would have some difficulty in finding 
genuine Opposition leaders to appoint, but 
the spectacle of democratic Opposition 
leaders in the Assembly might do much to 
shame them into a more democratic way of 
life. Who knows? 


The key problem is that of enforcement— 
how to create a World Police Force under 
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the command of the UN, which would be 
capable of maintaining World Law. The UN 
Force sent to the Middle East after the Suez 
affair contained the germs of the right idea, 
but any such force at the moment is likely 
to turn up after the event, and could not 
possibly be a deterrent to international 
crime. Yet until such a force can be brought 
into being the UN will lack the means to 
give any effect to its moral imperatives. 


There is just a chance that it would be 
possible to create such a force outside the 
UN to begin with, and then bring it inside. 
The British police force was not originally 
under the control of the civil power at all, 
but was run by the magistrates, who were, 
as late as the beginning of the last century, 
responsible for the detection, as well as the 
punishment, of crime. In our gropings to- 
wards world order, we have created one 
body whose proceedings seem to be free 
from the sort of international manoeuvring 
which so bedevils the UN, and whose judge- 
ments carry weight on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. This is the International Court, and 
it might just be possible for an international 
force to be attached to that body. This could 
not last permanently, of course, any more 
than the Bow Street Runners did; but it 
would be a start. 


In the long run, however, the only way 
in which World Law can be established is 
by removing the underlying mistrust which 
is present on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
Until that day comes—and it may be a very 
long way off—it is essential that those who 
really believe in the UN ideal should give 
their thoughts to the necessarily gradual 
improvement of what is still a highly im- 
perfect institution. 


PETER KIRK. 


ON THE MAT 


By AXMINSTER 


HAVE NO QUARREL with Ernie, who 
always smiles on me, but I do think 
the Premium Bonds scheme is run in an 
unnecessarily extravagant way. Four per 
cent. of the money subscribed is paid out 
annually in prizes, of which there are 237 
distributed each month for every £10,000 
of prize money. The cost to the economy 
in time and labour of checking, sending out, 
and collecting this multiplicity of little 
prizes must be very great. 


If there were fewer prizes, of £250,000, 
each — a size able to compete with the 
Pools — the clerical work involved would 
be reduced virtually to nil. Some winners 
would no doubt die in the ensuing celebra- 
tions, whereupon the bulk of the prize would 
instantly return to the Government by way 
of Estate Duty. Others would invest the 
money wisely, which is what the Govern- 
ment wants, pay Income Tax and Surtax at 
the highest rate for many years, managing 
their portfolio frugally and well—so that 
when they died an even larger sum would 
be taken back by the givers of the prize. 
It is quite clear that, with careful handling, 
the Premium Bonds scheme need cost the 
country nothing at all. But to avoid unneces- 
sary temptation and transfers of cash, the 
prizes should be paid out not in money, but 
in further Premium Bonds. 


* * * 


HE PRICE OF SILENCE increasingly 
worries airline operators. Modern 
engines can be made quieter, but at a cost 
of about two per cent. of their efficiency; 
and this reduces range and payload. English 
engine designers have devoted a lot of atten- 
tion to this: the Comet, the Viscount, and 
the Britannia are all relatively quiet aero- 
planes; and so is the Conway, the latest 
turbo-jet engine of all. It would be folly to 
waste all this trouble we have taken by 
allowing the noisier airliners to land here. 
There is a danger that our fatal preoccupa- 
tion with (and misunderstanding of) fair play 
may cause us to admit the latest American 
jets because the Americans have admitted 
ours. 


Whatever the outcome, however, all this 
is but a facet of the general problem of 
noise. The Italians think it dull to be quiet, 
and jolly to be noisy; accordingly they have 
invented a specially loud little motor bicycle 
which appears to be driven by blank cart- 
ridges. This is bad enough in Italy, where 
the sun helps one to bear most things: in 
England it is unendurable. There is no place 
left in the English countryside where the 
motor scooter firing in short bursts, 
the artillery of the heavier traffic, and the 
aeroplanes overhead, do not combine to 
sound like a continuous evacuation of Dun- 
kirk. 


What is to be done? It is no good forcing 
the public to be quiet by legislation. Mr. 
Grimond would never agree to it, and in 
any case it would not work. We must edu- 
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cate the public (and by that I mean scare 
them) so that they demand quiet things and 
will not have noisy ones. Far the best 
approach is through Health. It must be put 
.about that noise is bad for you, that it 
damages the genes. If we can establish a 
connection between noise and cancer, the 
job is done. The Tobacco Companies 
might help here. But who will take the lead? 


~ * * 


OADS ARE IN THE AIR at the 

moment. All over the country the dear 
old warning of “Danger: Men At Work” 
is reappearing to protect those gangs of 
fierce young men who wait eagerly for the 
next instructions from the foreman, or for 
their mate to finish some particularly skilled 
piece of work so they can get on. There are 
signs that at last our rulers see the only 
solution to too much traffic is to speed it 
up, not to slow it down with islands and 
things. If everybody’s journey takes half 
as long, there are half as many cars on the 
road. For this reason the heads must 
roll of those responsible for the Markyate 
Bypass. This short piece of road was 
given the maximum publicity as the beginn- 
ing of a new era. In fact it is narrow, 
confusing, ineffective, dangerous, and out- 
of-date before it was opened. It has allowed 
the Go-slowers to say that whereas there 
were never accidents in Markyate there have 
been x per month on the new bypass. 


Luckily it is now also realized that we 
need not only better roads, but more roads. 
To a superficial eye that would seem to be 
the great contribution of the Nazis to Ger- 
many. Perhaps it had nothing to do with the 
Nazis, and was just a manifestation of the 
Zeitgeist which would have happened any- 
way. I don’t know. In any case let us learn 
from the Autobahns—beautiful, simple, 
mathematical, with the plough coming right 
up to the kerbstone, and no wasted verges. 
It is far more important not to waste land 
here than it is in Germany, but most new 
English roads have wide verges which are 
mown at great expense and the produce 
thrown away; or, if not mown, grow weeds 
that infest the neighbouring farmer. Lastly, 
no municipal gardening, please. A road 
should be the quickest way from A to B, 
not a motorized herbaceous border. Noble, 
by all means, with clumps of trees at the 
ends of the straights, but no rockeries and 
leaf-green notices about fines and rewards. 


* * * 
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EFORE MEETING HIM I had 
thought the Prime Minister too hope- 
lessly patrician for the job; he was always 
being photographed in pursuit of the grouse- 
bird, or with Dukes. I now see all that to be 
just an aspect of the maddening English 
convention that it is indecent to be (let alone 
appear) intelligent. In fact he is a very fly 
old walrus indeed, with a faint, but particu- 
larly engaging, lack of composure. The day 
I saw him he gained many fans apart from 
from me. 


The practising Socialist who cooks my 
breakfast, when I related all this to her, 
said: “He does seem to have woken up a 
bit. What I like about him is he won’t be 
told what to do by people like Gaitskell. He 
reminds me of someone, but I can’t think 
who”. Can a Prime Minister do more? 

AXMINSTER. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, National and English Review 


CHARLES DE GAULLE 


From Captain B. H. Liddell Hart 
SIR, 


The National and English Review under 
your editorship has done much to correct 
misleading myths. So I was surprised to 
find it giving fresh currency in this month’s 
issue to a long-exploded myth in the 
“Dossier” article on “Charles de Gaulle”— 
where it describes him as “the most original 
military thinker of the 1930s”, and states 
that the technique of “tank warfare’? as 
developed and applied by Guderian was 
“much influenced by de Gaulle’s argu- 
ments.” 


If you look up Guderian’s own war 
memoirs (published in English in 1952 under 
the title Panzer Leader) you will see that he 
provided no support for this myth—which 
was created by de Gaulle’s propagandists in 
London during the war. Guderian acknow- 
ledges and emphasizes in his book that he 
was mainly influenced by British ideas and 
writings, whereas he has only one casual and 
incidental reference to de Gaulle’s writings. 


When Guderian was questioned on the 
point after the war, his reply was: 
I read General de Gaulle’s book Vers |’ Armée 
de Metier in 1937 in the German translation 
under the title Frankreichs Stossarmee. At 
the time the organization of the German 
Panzer Division was established and de 
Gaulle’s book did not exercise any influence 
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on the development of the German Panzer- 

truppen. 

De Gaulle’s one short treatise on 
mechanized forces and warfare was not 
written and published until 1934, whereas 
British writers had been expounding the 
theory for fifteen years previously, De 
Gaulle’s borrowings from them were even 
more specific than Guderian’s—but he was 
much less honest than Guderian in acknow- 
ledging his indebtedness. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. H. LIDDELL HART 


Wolverton Park, 
Buckinghamshire. 


{In his memoirs General de Gaulle 
writes: “The British, who had shown them- 
selves pioneers by engaging the Royal Tank 
Corps at Cambrai in 1917 . . . continued to 
keep alive the idea of the autonomous 
operation by armoured detachments—an 
idea whose protagonists were General Fuller 
and Captain Liddell Hart’”.—Ed.] 


FROM THE WILDERNESS 


From Mr. H. H. Brindley 
Sir, 


My attention has been drawn to an article 
in your periodical entitled “From The 
Wilderness” in which John Petty, a working- 
class writer, is insulting toward me. It is 
me to whom he refers and I challenge him 
to deny it. I await his reply and meanwhile 
request enough space to refute his fabricated 
accusations. In doing so I shall manifest, 
I hope, some compassion. I shall also ignore 
his puritanical moralizing and his intellectual 
philistinism. 

In the first paragraph he states, untruly, 
that I became interested in literature “at 
nearly forty years of age!” This is malicious 
nonsense. The truth is that I have been an 
avid reader since early childhood and in the 
soft light of an oil lamp I remember, long 
ago as it is, scribbling little fantasies in an 
exercise book. Next Mr. Petty speaks, 
truthfully I am happy to say, of a piece of 
writing of mine being accepted by “one of 
our most august journals”. Then, quickly 
deserting the truth, again he says: “the man 
immediately chucked his job”. This is a lie 
of the first magnitude and one which leaves 
me shocked. I can only murmur “man’s 
inhumanity to man” and pass on to connect 
this statement with the one which states: 
“for five years he sat back and enjoyed life, 
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taking it very easy indeed”. Mr. Petty very 
well knows that for almost that number of 
years I was receiving treatment for a psycho- 
logical disorder and was alienated from any 
real social life. It is not much use mixing 
with people of intelligence when one cannot 
talk coherently. I notice in this context he 
uses the word “unscrupulous” to describe 
me. He should himself feel its meaning, 
since it is inherent in his own living. 


As for being accepted by a college for 
adult education on the strength of one 
article this is just untrue and mere denigrat- 
ing spite. The truth is I wrote two other 
critical essays of three thousand words, one 
on Sartre’s novel La Nausée, and the other 
on Lawrence’s The Virgin and the Gipsy. 
I left the college not because it was “too 
much like work’, but because I was again 
heading for a nervous breakdown. So much 
for scotching false accusations. 


Of course, what I would love to do is 
teach him a lesson in a purely physical 
manner, such as each of us lacing on a pair 
of ten-ounce gloves and purging our differ- 
ences thus. It would be a contest of two 
unfit men, but it would be fair. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. H. BRINDLEY 
16 Bickley Road, 
Rushall, 
Staffordshire. 


ATOM-BOMB SHELTERS 


From Mr. R. M. Clarke 
SIR, 


Our newspapers have recently been plas- 
tered with costly advertisements appealing 
for CD recruits, but not a penny is being 
spent on providing deep underground shel- 
ters, adequately fitted up. In Sweden, which 
has pursued a policy of neutrality for 150 
years, millions have been spent on honey- 
combing the country with deep anti-atom 
shelters. My guess is that one shelter would 
be worth more than a number of CD 
workers: moreover the work they might be 
able to perform would be greatly assisted 
by adequate shelters. If nothing can be done 
to mitigate the horror of another war why 
waste money on CD at all? (Such shelters 
could be used for food storage). 


Yours faithfully, 
R. M. CLARKE 


36 Prospect Road, 
Brixham. 


Books : General 


A GOOD MAN’ 


By EARL ATTLEE, K.G., O.M. 


ERE in a sumptuous volume of eight 

hundred pages is the official life of 
King George VI who reigned for fifteen 
difficult and troubled years, written by a 
distinguished historian who has had to cover 
both the public and private life of the 
monarch. I have heard it said that an 
Australian, reading the memoirs of the 
Duke of Windsor in a small country town, 
exclaimed: “My God weren’t we lucky!” 
Despite the many amiable qualities of the 
Duke most people would agree that Britain 
was extremely fortunate in having at the 
head of the country and the Commonwealth 
King George and his consort Queen 
Elizabeth. 

I was privileged to serve him as a Minister 
of the Crown for eleven years and for more 
than six of them as Prime Minister. Having 
read many lives of previous occupants of 
that position, and having studied how they 
fared under monarchs as different as George 
IV and Queen Victoria, I have often thought 
how lucky I was to serve one who was the 
model of what a constitutional King should 
be. I recalled at Oxford reading the works 
of Bagehot and other eminent Victorians 
on the British Constitution and learning that 
the King reigns but does not rule. It was 
not till long afterwards that I realized that 
Queen Victoria was far from accepting the 
role which they described. The reality had 
to wait for George V and his son. I learn 
from this book that George VI read Bage- 
hot at Cambridge and must certainly have 
marked and inwardly digested his doctrine. 
Hereditary monarchy has disappeared from 
the greater part of the Continent of Europe 
except in Scandinavia and The Low 
Countries. The reason why it has main- 
tained its position in Britain and large parts 
of the Commonwealth is largely on account 
of the characters of the monarchs who have 
reigned from 1837, and: especially of the 
last two Georges. 


* KING GEORGE THE SIXTH, His LIFE AND 
REIGN. By J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. Macmillan, 
60s. 
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The position of a monarch in a modern 
democratic State does not call for the pos- 
session of exceptional ability; indeed to have 
it might be rather a disadvantage. What is 
needed is someone of good intelligence, 
character and judgment, and a high sense 
of duty. All these qualities, as is well 
brought out in this book, King George 
possessed in a marked degree. 

Ordinary people are interested in the 
Royal Family and its doings not because 
they are people of a different fibre but 
because they are people like themselves or 
what they would like to be. This was once 
well expressed to me by a small boy in the 
East End of London who said: “Some 
people think as how the King and Queen 
are different from us, but they are really 
just the same, only they can have a relish 
with their tea”. Undoubtedly there is a very 
real devotion to the Crown not only in 
Britain but in the old Dominions overseas, 
while perhaps the enthusiasm is strongest 
in the great American Republic. People like 
a bit of pomp and circumstance which takes 
them out of dull everyday life to the fairy 
stories of their childhood. : 

Fifty years ago most people of Left-wing 
views were theoretically in favour of a 
republic. Outside a handful of Communists 
and a few “intellectuals” there are very few 
today. There are too many examples in the 
world of the ease with which a President or 
a general can make himself a dictator in 
a republic to make anyone think that a 
republican form of government is a safe- 
guard for freedom and democracy, while 
there are plenty of examples of great pro- 
gress in the application of the principles of 
democracy and socialism under limited 
monarchies. Jimmy Maxton at the time of 
the Abdication did indeed move a republi- 
can motion, but he was not serious. I recall 
him telling me that he saw no advantage in 
substituting a bourgeois President for a 
King. Incidentally, I think that our author 
overrates the damage done to the Monarchy 
by the Abdication crisis. 


A GOOD MAN 


Keystone 


KING GEORGE VI WITH HIS PRIME MINISTER, AUGUST, 1945 


In fact there are very real advantages in 
hereditary monarchy. It avoids the upset 
of a periodic election and the choosing of 
candidates, a process which in the United 
States does not seem very edifying. It gives 
the people someone to whom they can give 
loyalty, who is not a party politician and the 
choice of a section of the people. The King 
is a symbol of unity in a democracy where, 
quite rightly, there are contending parties. 
There is a story which illustrates this. A 
British general was entertaining an Ameri- 
can general at dinner. He gave the toast of 
the King, adding piously: “God bless him”. 
He then gave the toast of the American 
President, who was a Democrat, and the 
American general, a Republican, responded 
“The President, God help us”. Further, in a 
Commonwealth of such diversity of peoples 
as our own, the choice of a President who 
would commend himself to all presents great 
difficulties. Admitting that hereditary right 
is illogical and, if you will, an out-of-date 
anomaly in a modern State, nevertheless its 
justification is that it works well in practice. 
The only valid objection is that it promotes 
snobbery, but this is a general human fail- 
ing and I have yet to learn that it does not 
exist in republics. -George VI had not 
expected to succeed to the Throne when he 
did and, quite apart from the pain of part- 
ing with a well-loved brother, was very far 
from wishing it. He would much have pre- 
ferred the life of a sailor or of a country 
gentleman to which his natural tastes 
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inclined him. He felt that he had not been 
trained for the job. It is interesting that 
Lord Mountbatten told him, as his father 
had told George V when the Duke of 
Clarence died, that there was no better 
preparation for the job than service in the 
Royal Navy. There was indeed much 
advantage in having followed a professional 
career which enabled him to mix with his 
fellows on far more equal terms than is 
possible for the heir to the Throne. 

He went to Osborne and Dartford. The 
brooding presence of the old Queen still 
hung over George V, but as the Duke of 
Windsor pointed out he and his brothers 
were free from it. None the less it was 
strong enough to prevent them from going 
to school and made the future King’s edu- 
cation an affair of tutors. This tradition 
has now been broken in respect of Prince 
Charles. George VI was by nature a shy 
man and the habit of his father in inflicting 
upon him frequent pi-jaws did not help. 
Indeed it looks as if George V, despite his 
great affection for his children, was not a 
very understanding father. Furthermore, 
this son had the serious disability of stam- 
mering. Many physicians failed to effect a 
cure and it was not until he was thirty that 
a Mr. Logue was able to suggest a method 
of overcoming it. It says much for his 
determination that he practised the method 
and overcame the trouble, though to the 
end of his life certain words were difficult 
and had to be avoided in drafting the 
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Speech from the Throne, while the word 
“Approved”, which had to be said so often 
in the Privy Council, still needed an effort. 

King George lived in times of rapid 
change and it is greatly to his credit that 
he adapted himself to new conditions and 
to the passing away of an order to which he 
was naturally attached. It must have been 
hard for him to accept the gradual depar- 
ture of the old Britain in which he had been 
brought up, with its class distinctions, great 
country houses and the whole Victorian 
set-up, and to see a more democratic way 
of life coming in, together with the sup- 
planting to a large extent of the old ruling 
class. Yet I never knew him to complain 
or repine. Equally readily he accepted the 
change over from an Empire to a Common- 
wealth. During my Ministry the Imperial 
Crown of India was relinquished. He raised 
no objection. One can imagine how Queen 
Victoria or even Edward VII would have 
greeted such a proposal. 

The King had a very high sense of duty. 
In the First World War ill health prevented 
him from seeing much active service afloat, 
and he fretted because he was not sharing 
to the full what other young men of his 
age were experiencing. In the Second 
World War, he wanted to do more than he 
could. He stayed in London throughout the 
bombing raids and rather welcomed the 
fact that Buckingham Palace was hit as well 
as lesser dwellings. I think that he was 
prone to worry a great deal over what was 
happening to his people, for whom he felt 
such great responsibility. He was excellent 
company, with a quick mind and a very 
lively sense of humour. He was an admir- 
able host and could put the most diffident 
at ease. His judgment was excellent and I 
cannot recall his putting a foot wrong. He 
often had happy ideas as in establishing his 
Annual Camp where boys of varying social 
backgrounds met together. His own idea 
of giving the George Cross to Malta and the 
special award to Stalingrad are other 
examples. One would gather from this book 
that as a boy he was rather disinclined to 
hard work, but he became extremely dili- 
gent. I always found him completely up-to- 
date in his knowledge of State papers and 
Foreign Office telegrams. I can recall many 
meetings with him, both formal and infor- 
mal, for he had a happy gift of informality: 
yet I cannot recall any occasion on which 
a difference arose between us. Although 
he had a progressive mind I have no doubt 
that some of the measures of the Labour 


Government were distasteful to him, yet he 
never raised objections; nor do I ever recall 
his questioning an appointment. It is well 
brought out in this book how throughout 
his life he grew into his responsibilities and 
never failed to meet the challenge of a 
situation. He was indeed a most attractive 
character and a very good man. 

It is difficult to write an official biography 
and to get just the right balance between 
public and private matters. Mr Wheeler- 
Bennett had not only to write the story of 
a life but to set it in the perspective of the 
time in which his subject lived. This task 
is particularly difficult in a reign so crowded 
with events. I am inclined to think that 
rather more of the public background might 
have been given which will be increasingly 
important as the present passes into history. 
Much also depends on the point of view 
of the historian as to what he thinks import- 
ant. For instance, the tragedy of the 
economic crisis of the early ‘thirties, and 
the intense misery experienced by so many 
of the workers, is hardly mentioned. It was, 
he says, a period of great stability for the 
British Monarchy. One gets the impression 
that so long as there is a predominantly 
Conservative Government in office all is 
well. Similarly he deals extremely gently 
with the faults of the Governments pre- 
ceding the Second World War and is apt 
to accord them a greater measure of popu- 
lar support than they actually had. He 
states that Mr Neville Chamberlain’s policy 
from first to last received the whole-hearted 
support of a considerable majority of his 
fellow-countrymen. He offers no evidence 
for this remarkable statement. He is, I 
think, apt to take the views of the popular 
Press too seriously. His general approach 
is rather coloured by his personal views. 
He deals as fairly as he can with the Labour 
Government, but clearly regards the acces- 
sion of Labour to power as a regrettable 
lapse from normality. 

Mr Wheeler-Bennett writes well and his 
narrative holds the attention. There are 
many good illustrations, the best of which 
is, I think, Mr Gunn’s conversation piece 
of the family at Royal Lodge. This is right, 
as the background of the King’s life was his 
happy family relations. I like the remark 
of the American Senator to him: “My 
you’re a great Queenpicker”. There are use- 
ful appendices, particularly one dealing with 
the monarch’s private secretary. Not one of 
these distinguished men did a better job than 
Sir Alan Lascelles. 
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The year’s most dramatic 
and beautiful book 


SIR VIVIAN FUCHS 


and SIR EDMUND HILLARY 


tell the whole 
magnificent story of 


THE CROSSING OF 
ANTARCTICA 


With 32 pages of photographs in full colour. 32 pages of photographs 
in monochrome, 7 maps in the text. 344 pages. 30/- net 


R. G. MENZIES, cx, a.c. mp. 
SPEECH IS OF TIME 


This selection of the speeches and articles of the Prime Minister of Australia, 
covering his wise deliberations on the problems of the post-war world, are of 
peculiar interest to all the people of the Commonwealth. A book of great value to 
students of contemporary history, and every man whose horizon extends beyond 


the narrow boundaries of domestic affairs. 256pp. 18/- net. 
NO COLOURS OR CREST 
PETER KEMP 


Peter Kemp’s story of his fight against Communism in the Spanish Civil War, Mine 
Were of Trouble, received high praise. This is the tale of his weird adventures in 
enemy occupied territory during the Second World War. From commando raids 
on the European coast he graduated to Albania. After trying to organize 
resistance and prevent civil war in that difficult country, he was dropped into 
Poland as the Russians advanced. 320pp. 12pp. illus. 4 maps, 25/- net. 


THE MOUNTAIN ROAD 
THEODORE H. WHITE 


A novel by the author of two oustanding works of political and economic reporting 
Thunder out of China and Fire in the Ashes. The story of one violent week in 
the mountains of Kweichou, and of one man who held the lives of thousands in 
his hands. 

“As exciting and enlightening a story as could come from a writer who uses 
intelligence for his ultimate source. A tumult of terrors and truths.” 


—New York Times. 
A BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB SELECTION 


CASSELL BOOKS 


anaemia apnea 
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WoodrowWyatt 


DISTINGUISHED FOR TALENT 


What are the vital forces at work in 
Britain today? And who controls 
them ? Woodrow Wyatt takes a long, 
cool look at the personalities who 
dominate, or may be about to dominate, 
their respective fields. 


R. H. Mottram 


VANITIES & VERITIES 


A reminiscence of the pleasures of life 
and literature, of wine and jokes, and 
of literary men of the calibre of Shaw 
and Galsworthy. 


The Study of 
Political 
Behaviour 


D. E. BUTLER 


‘a valuable introduction to a study that 
is often befogged by the competing 
claims of those engaged in exploring 
different aspects of it’ — THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


The Concise Encyclopaedia of 


World History 


Edited by John Bowle 


‘this remarkable survey . . . the reader 
will hardly find a better guide to the 
confused and expansive story of civilised 
man’ — C. V. WepGwoop, Daily 
Telegraph. 


160 pages of illustrations in 
colour and black and white 


Hutchimor 


I have detected only one error of fact. 
In the 1940 Government the three Service 
Ministers were not in the Cabinet, nor was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Kingsley Wood. ATTLEE. 


Another important book relating to the 
Monarchy is The Work of the Queen by 
Dermot Morrah (William Kimber, 18s.). In 
this the smell of incense, though ever pre- 
sent, is not overpowering, but the author 
fails in his attempt to justify the three and 
a half months which the Head of the Com- 
monwealth spends each year in the wilds of 
Norfolk or Aberdeenshire; and he seems 
reluctant to advocate the changes in Royal 
routine to which his own description of it 
inescapably points.—Ed. 


GLIMPSES OF SANITY 


YounG EcyptT. By Desmond Stewart. Allan 
Wingate, 18s. 
ARLY this year in the ministries of 
Agriculture and Land Reform in Cairo 
officials from the Minister down were 
expressing the hope that a sympathetic 
account of what they were trying to do and 
of what they had achieved might come from 
the pen of Mr. Desmond Stewart. He was, it 
appeared, given plenty of facilities and had 
shown a sympathetic understanding. Land 
reform is so essential and so little known an 
aspect of the forces which motivate con- 
temporary Egypt that a book which sets out 
more fully, yet less technically, and 
which brought up to date the story of pro- 
gress in land reform in Egypt which Miss 
Doreen Warriner told a year or so ago, 
would be very well worth having. It still 
seems quite likely that Mr. Stewart could, if 
he wished, write that book and if he could 
it is to be hoped that he will do so; but this is 
not it. Instead it is a rather inchoate and not 
at all unsuccessful attempt to show how the 
Egyptians who sympathize with the present 
regime—and that is the great majority of 
Egyptians—see the situation in which they 
find themselves and how they believe their 
country came to find itself where it does. 
Not surprisingly it is a very personal book, 
prefaced with a photograph of the author 
and with a rather irrelevant-seeming intro- 
ductory chapter of personal reminiscence. 
Part two, which comprises about half of 
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GLIMPSES OF SANITY 


the book and is entitled “Napoleon to 
Cromer”, is a useful account of the history 
of modern Egypt as it seems to modern 
Egyptians. This is so useful a piece of 
historical writing that it seems worth while 
to subject it to serious criticism, even though 
it makes no concession to the accepted stan- 
dards of serious history. Thus the author 
has made no attempt to indicate the evidence 
for the many important and often true asser- 
tions which he makes and there is no hint of 
even a minimal bibliography. Nevertheless it 
would be a mistake to be entirely put off by 
his dogmatism about what went on in other 
people’s minds or by sweeping statements 
such as the following :—‘‘Napoleon’s inten- 
tions were good” or, Napoleon was “more a 
poet than a practical politician”. The 
historically-minded reader may be counselled 
to resist the temptation to put the book down 
when he reads that a typical Liberal of the 
nineteenth century “failed to see that 
sovereignty without control over money was 
no sovereignty at all”. In spite of this sort 
of thing Mr. Stewart’s history is better than 
that in the first Lord Cromer’s masterpiece 
of public relations, Modern Egypt. 

Three short sections complete the book: 
a rather loose-knit account of the origins of 
the military revolt; a shrewd analysis of the 
way in which President Nasser came to find 
himself where he now stands in the inter- 
national scene, with a proper appreciation 
of the importance in this connection of the 
Conference at Bandung; and a _ useful 
account of a long interview with the Presi- 
dent. This is of course not an objective 
book; indeed to write an objective book 
about contemporary Egypt in contemporary 
England would be rather like blackening 
your face before calling at Little Rock High 
School. But there are gleams of light and 
indications of sanity. One of Mr. Stewart’s 
Egyptian friends was in trouble with his 
booksellers the moment the Suez affair led 
to the blocking of Egyptian balances. From 
the United States he got a demand that he 
pay up at once, but from Oxford “‘a friendly 
letter, asking me to go on ordering as 
before.” 

H_ S. DEIGHTON. 


Another topical work on Egypt, which 
arrived too late for detailed review, is Egypt 
in Transition by Jean & Simonne Lacouture 
(Methuen, 35s.). This is a full-length study 
by two journalists with first-hand knowledge 
of the Middle East.—Ep. 
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The widely-acclaimed 


official biography of 


KING 
GEORGE 


V I HIS LIFE AND REIGN 


by John W. Wheeler-Bennett 


The King lives in these pages, not only as 
a sovereign, but also as a very human 
person, a devoted husband and a loving 
father. 28 plates (4 in colour) 60s 


China Today 


THE SERPENT AND 


THE TORTOISE 
Edgar Faure 


‘This vivid and_ well-written tour 
d’horizon of China in revolution... a 
pungently written analysis.—The Times. 


‘Alert. witty and illuminating ... No one 
should underestimate what he has to say.’ 
—Glasgow Herald. 2Is 


NATIONALISATION 
IN BRITAIN 


The End of a Dogma 
R. Kelf-Cohen 


The first factual account hitherto pub- 
lished of the construction and growth of 
the nationalised industries from 1945-55, 

25s 
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POLITICS OF DEFEAT 


THE VicHy REGIME 1940-1944. By Robert 
Aron. Putnam, 42s. 


HIS book does not make pleasant 
reading, but it is well worth the effort. 

The Vichy Regime came into being as a 
result of the weakness of the French military 
position, and because the ministers and 
deputies gathered at Bordeaux in June 1940 
suddenly felt themselves incapable of 
governing, and were relieved to discover that 
Pétain was prepared to take over their 
responsibilities. After the move to Vichy it 
proved very simple for Laval to convince 
the National Assembly that democracy was 
both useless and dangerous. The Assembly 
voted its own dissolution and with it the end 
of the Third Republic. M. Aron traces the 
history of this development, which sprang 
it seems from a series of cabals within 
French political circles, and its effect on the 
situation of the French people, whom Pétain 
had sworn to defend, during the next four 
years. He gives a very careful account of 
the ideological background of the govern- 
ment and what its political objectives were. 
They were gathered under the name of “The 


The most 
eagerly 
awaited 
of all 
memoirs 


Montgomery gives no 
only his personal account of his wartime 
campaigns but the first account, uncensored 
and uninhibited, of the battles he has fought 
in Whitehall since the war. Here is the in- 
side story of his clashes with the Labour 
Government and with his fellow Chiefs of 
Staff on all the great controversial issues of 
the post-war years. 

Not just another warbook but the 
first of the post-war books. 


The Montgomery 


Memoirs 
From Collins on November 3 35s 


National Revolution” and their intention 
was the rejuvenation of French life—an 
object difficult to achieve during a war which 
involved the occupation of three-fifths of 
France by German troops. This obstacle 
was, however, regarded as a temporary one, 
because it was certain to Pétain and his 
friends, as it was to Laval and his, that the 
Germans would soon win and a new Euro- 
pean order be established through a Nazi 
Peace. In the event they were not only 
proved wrong, but the effect of the govern- 
ment on France was to divide the nation and 
the French Empire between those who 
agreed with de Gaulle and wished to con- 
tinue the war, and those who regarded 
Pétain as the only legitimate authority. As 
the war went on the terrible consequences 
of this division emerged in the shape of 
fights between Frenchmen who stood either 
at the side of, or opposite, the Nazis. 

This book exposes the mistakes of the 
Pétain regime with devastating effect. It also 
indicates with great fairness what advantages 
it gave France and how on occasion it 
managed to withstand the Occupying Power. 
For a while the Empire was protected, and 
possibly the number of workers and Jews 
deported was decreased by the operation of 
organized departmental inefficiency. It also 
gives a balanced, though necessarily dis- 
agreeable, picture of French politicians in 
the war period. It must be particularly em- 
barrassing and frightening for Frenchmen to 
read, but it also serves as a powerful lesson 
of how perfectly respectable men and insti- 
tutions are corrupted and weakened as soon 
as their normal executive force has been 
taken away from then. It is a pity that such 
an interesting book should have been so 
tiresomely translated and abridged so 
sharply that it sometimes becomes confus- 
ing. It ought also to contain a map of 
France and her Imperial possessions. 


JOHN CALMANN. 


CORRECTION | 


There was a misprint in the eighth of 
Dom Moraes’s sonnets which we published 
last month. The fourth line of this poem 
should have read: 

“Their crowns of faded feathers dark with 

lice”. 
In the version which appeared the word 
“dark” was transposed, bedevilling both the 
sense and the scansion. We apologize to Mr. 
Moraes and to our readers for this most 
unfortunate mistake.—Ed. 


FAR SOUTH 


FAR SOUTH 


Memoirs OF ANTARCTICA. By Sir Vivian 
Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hillary. Cassell. 
30s. 

BorsTAL Boy. By Brendan Behan. Hutchin- 
son. 16s. 

IN A STRANGE LAND. By John O’Donoghue. 
Batsford. 16s. 

FLOWERING Lotus. By Harold Forster. 
Longmans. 25s. 

THE Foop oF FRANCE. By Waverley Root. 
Cassell. 63s. 

MAGIC AND THE MAGICIAN. By Noel Streat- 
feild. Benn. 15s. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE PSALMS. 
Lewis. Bles. 12s. 6d. 

Miss May. By Jerrard Tickell. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 15s. 

HerE No Security. By Alexander Buist. 
Shakespeare Head Press. 10s. 6d. 

THE SATURDAY BOoK, 18. Hutchinson. 30s. 

THE PICK OF PUNCH. Andre Deutsch. 15s. 

JOURNALS OF DoROTHY WORDSWORTH. 
Edited by Helen Darbishire. Worla’s 
Classics. O.U.P. 7s. 


By C. S. 


Autobiographical accounts of exploration 
and travel are among the best books being 
written in our time. The successful. Everest 
expedition threw up half a dozen and it 
seems appropriate that Sir Edmund Hillary 
should also have had a hand in The Cross- 
ing of Antarctica which is mainly the work 
of Sir Vivian Fuchs. 

No one had attempted to cross the Antarc- 
tic continent since Shackleton tried to reach 
the South Pole from the Weddell Sea. 
Beginning with the landing of the advance 
party in November 1955 to establish a base 
on the Weddell Sea, this book tells the story 
of the two years of preparation and recon- 
naissance that preceded the planzed attempt. 
The difference in the equipment and the 
scientific and other aids carried by the two 
expeditions was remarkable, but in the end it 
is the knowledge and skill of the leaders and 
the powers of endurance shown by every 
member of the parties that make for success. 
Both Sir Vivian, the leader of the Common- 
wealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition, and Sir 
Edmund, in charge of the New Zealand 
Support Party, did all that was wanted of 
them. Apart from some unnecessary and 
unfortunate publicity given by a few news- 
papers to the New Zealanders on their 
arrival at the Poie the whole thing went 
according to plan. It was planning and 
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KITCHENER 


Portrait of an Imperialist 
PHILIP MAGNUS 


author of ‘Gladstone’ 


A masterly account based on 
private and family papers of this 
enigmatic, controversial figure— 
worshipped as the infallible hero 
by the masses, distrusted by his 
hostile Cabinet colleagues. 

Book Society Recommendation 


Illustrated 30s net 


ALEXANDER’S 


PATH 


From Caria to Cilicia 


FREYA STARK 


‘A travel book of unique distinc- 
tion, at which Miss Stark’s earlier 
admirers are likely to rejoice. The 
ordinary reader will enjoy the 
vision of the artist and the imag- 
ination of the romantic which 
illuminate her account of this 
beautiful land.’ — The Daily 
Telegraph. Illustrated 30s. net 


COLUMBUS 
WAS RIGHT! 


Rover around the World 
BARBARA TOY 
author of ‘A Fool Strikes Oil’ etc. 


This account. of driving alone 
round the world is a_ pioneer 
journey that is full of first-class 
interest for the motorist. It in- 
cludes driving across Australia and 
across the U.S.A. 


Illustrated 21s net 


THE BOOK OF 


EXPERIMENTS 
LEONARD DE VRIES 


Doing experiments of various 
kinds is a pastime most people 
enjoy particularly if they can be 
done with easily accessible 
materials. This book contains over 
150 experiments of a scientific 
nature. Line drawings 15s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 
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‘organization which brought success. The 
result is that except in a very few places 
The Crossing of Antarctica is more like the 
official report on an objective achieved than 
a struggle against odds, as it was in the case 
of the Shackleton expedition. 

Sir Edmund Hillary has written the chap- 
ters about his support party but by far the 
greater part of the book comes from the 
leader, whose style is direct and strictly 
businesslike. Some readers may find that the 
narrative gains from the writer’s persistent 
use of understatement. There are some very 
fine illustrations, many of them in colour. 

It would be difficult to find a more sharply 
contrasting method than that used by the 
ebullient Irish writer, Mr. Brendan Behan, 
in his Borstal Boy. One suspects that the 
publisher had to prune it thoroughly before 
jt was ready for the printer. Even now 
some people will be repelled by its frankness 
and by the use of a great many words that 
are not current except in strictly masculine 
company. This kind of thing has been done 
often before and the talk in Borstals is 
probably just as monotonous as that in 
barrack-rooms. It would not be easy to 
find anything more limited than that. 


Johnson & Boswell 


HESKETH PEARSON 


The story of their lives. These two men, 
inseparable in the history of literature, are 
now united in a racy and entertaining 
narrative, brimming with anecdote and 
wisdom. Hesketh Pearson has brought 
them both magnificently to life, as they 
stroll and talk across a background of 
English eighteenth-century life which is 
richly conveyed. Illustrated, 21s. 


HEINEMANN 


Speech provides no difficulties to Mr. 
Behan. He must be a tremendous talker 
himself and there is no doubting his literary 
ability. In its peculiar way this is a well 
written book. The author was sentenced 
to Borstal treatment after he had been con- 
victed of revolutionary activities in this 
country. He spares neither himself nor 
anyone else. This is a very honest narrative 
and at the end of it the author is prepared 
to agree with a police sergeant who arrested 
him that “they’ve made a fine man of you.” 

The author’s main point is that almost 
all the people in his book live in a world 
based upon force; but there is little that is 
monotonous in his treatment of what could 
be an intimidating theme. It is too early to 
say whether Mr. Behan will ultimately pay 
more attention to fiction or drama. The 
dialogue in this book is authentic. The 
characterization is often extremely subtle. 
These are the two things that make Borstal 
Boy very readable indeed except to the 
squeamish and they will not like it at all. 

Another Irishman, Mr. John O’Donoghue, 
came over to England in 1943 and worked 
as a labourer. He is the son of a Kerry 
peasant and his description of life in 
Western Ireland excited enthusiasm for his 
first book, In a Strange Land. 

Continuing his labouring life in England 
where he has shovelled sand into a concrete 
mixer, re-laid track on railways, done odd 
jobs in the building trade and elsewhere and 
ended up as a house-painter, Mr. O’Donog- 
hue shows in In a Strange Land something 
of the kind of talent that made W. H. Davies 
famous when he wrote his Autobiography 
of a Super-Tramp. 

Nothing can damp the author’s love of 
beauty. He sees the great towers of Ely 
Cathedral coming into view “like the funnels 
of a ship on the ocean. It was a noble thing 
to see.” Cambridge was even more beguiling 
and Mr. O’Donoghue found to his surprise 
that the undergraduates were able to under- 
stand his talk and he theirs much more 
easily than his fellow labourers did with 
their “very limited stock of words with the 
chief emphasis on a filthy imported adjec- 
tive.’ He seems to share Rupert Brooke’s 
views on people in the Cambridge neigh- 
bourhood. 

In a Strange Land has a simple charm of 
its own. Here is England as seen from an 
unusual angle by a house painter whose 
favourite authors are Synge, Yeats, Boswell, 
Defoe, Gray, Mangan, Byron, and O’Casey. 
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I believe that all of them would read his 
latest book with surprise and affection. 

His simple approach to his subject is 
almost the opposite of Mr. Harold Forster’s 
in Flowering Lotus. He calls it a view of 
Java. It was well worth writing because very 
little is known of Indonesia since indepen- 
dence was won. 


After working in Greece Mr. Forster was 
appointed Lecturer in English at Gadjah 
Mada University in Java. He remained there 
for four years with his wife, travelled 
widely in Java and went to Bali, found his 
students very friendly and was soon on good 
terms with President Sukarno and the local 
Sultan. The book combines a description 
of the contemporary scene with some useful 
information about local history and culture. 
As usual the name of Raffles crops up and 
Mr. Forster adds his words of praise. In 
March 1956 Indonesia got its first elected 
government and a Coalition was voted into 
power. It is too early to say whether the 
experiment will prove a success but the 
author pays tribute to President Sukarno 
who could have swung his leadership so 
easily into dictatorship but preferred to give 
the people of Indonesia the chance of turn- 
ing their newly won independence into real 
freedom. 

Mr. Forster writes so well about the things 
he experienced that one is inclined to grudge 
his swoops into ancient history and art 
though they certainly add usefulness and 
importance to this valuable book. 

Beginning with a cheerful reference to the 
notoriously bad cooking of England fol- 
lowed by a serious statement that “the 
English cook that way because that is the 
way they like it” Mr Waverley Root, aided 
by succulent illustrations and American 
spelling conducts a culinary tour, entitled 
The Food of France which is pompously 
introduced as “a work for posterity.” There 
is an appendix on gastronomic touring in 
France and one on sampling the various 
regional cuisines without leaving Paris. 
These are the most useful (and readable) 
pages in a weighty book. 


Miss Streatfeild, one of the most 
deservedly popular writers for children in 
our time, has had the good idea of making 
use of some autobiographical material left 
by E. Nesbit and incorporating it in Magic 
and the Magician. E. Nesbit’s account of 
her childhood offers clues to the making of 
her as a writer. Miss Streatfeild writes about 
her heroine with sympathy and _ insight. 


Admirers of the two writers will find it an 
enjoyable book. 

It is ten years since Professor C. S. Lewis 
wrote a book about religion and in view of 
the correspondence recently started by the. 
headmaster of Eton nothing could be much 
more topical than Reflections on the Psalms. 
This is not, the author stresses, a work of 
scholarship. Mr. Lewis makes no claims to 
be Hebraist, higher critic, ancient historian, 
or archaeologist: He is concerned with the 
difficulties he has met or lights he has gained 
when reading the Psalms. Having decided 
that they must be read as poems if they are 
to be understood, he adds that they are 
poems intended to be sung. 

Within the limitations explained by the 
author this is a most beguiling book, lively 
and full of odd bits of information and 
reflection which are a pleasure to read. I 
recommend especially the chapter called “A 
Word About Praising.” 

Among the inevitable new Iron Curtain 
books there is one that should not be missed. 
This is Miss May and although it is the true 
story of the adventures of an Englishwoman 
married to a Hungarian diplomat it is the 
counterpart of many contemporary thril- 


© DJILAS 


Land Without Justice is the story of his 
youth by Milovan Djilas, author of 
The New Class and once Tito’s right- 
hand-man. 


‘Told with the skill of a born writer’— 
The Observer 


‘Magnificently visual, crammed with feel- 
ing’— The Sunday Times 25s 


EGYPT IN TRANSITION 


JeanandSimonneLacouture’s impor- 
tant and pungent survey of Nasser’s 
Egypt and the events of the last few 
years. Illustrated, 35s 
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lers. Miss May herself is a courageous and 
remarkable woman. These qualities enabled 
her to defeat the cruelties of the Soviet 
system. It is unlikely that anyone who reads 
this book will talk in future about the 
glorious Soviet achievement when it can 
contain such barbarities as are set down 
here. 

A Scottish poet, Mr. Buist, demonstrates 
a quiet, thoughtful and sometimes eloquent 
muse in Here No Security. There is good- 
ness here and glimpses of beauty. The poet 
is an advocate of sincerity. Some of these 
short lyric poems are exceedingly effective 
and moving. 

To end up with, a word of praise for two 
successful annuals and a reprint. This year’s 
Saturday Book and The Pick of Punch seem 
to be better even than usual. The Saturday 
Book is particularly well illustrated. They 
make really good presents. Miss Helen Darbi- 
shire’s Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth in 
the “World’s Classics” is an admirable tri- 
bute to a delightful writer and personality. 
The Journals are worthy of the honour paid 
them now. 

Eric GILLETT. 


Novels 


JUSTICE OF THE HEART. By E. Arnot Robert- 
son. Collins, 15s. 


STRANGER IN GALAH. By Michael Barrett. 
Longmans, 13s. 6d. , 


VENUS IN SPARTA. By Louis Auchincloss. 
Gollancz, 15s. 


THE QuieT SHORE. By Ernest Raymond. 
Cassell, 16s. 


Mutiny. By Frank Tilsley. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 15s. 


SQUARCIO THE FISHERMAN. By Franco 
Solinas. Hutchinson, 10s. 6d. 


RIVER GIANT. By Roger Curel. Macgibbon 
& Kee, 15s. 


HipeE My Eyes. By Margery Allingham. 
Chatto & Windus, 13s. 6d. 


It is remarkable what a small output of 
novels has established E. Arnot Robertson 
in the top flight. That she deserves her 
place is plain from her latest book—Justice 
of the Heart. Yet it falls somewhat short 
of what she intended it to accomplish. In 


it Louise Downes, young war-widow and 
distinguished journalist, throws up her job 
to scrape her way to Zanzibar, there to 
investigate the case of Falla Lufa, an editor 
seemingly victimized by British officialdom. 
She is driven to this course—and this is a 
cardinal point less obvious than the author 
intends—by an awareness of guilt over an 
episode in her brief past. In colonial Zanzi- 
bar she finds few things or people to be what 
she expects—except the Dutchman with 
whom, despite his attachment  else- 
where, she is from the start clearly destined 
to face the future. This is an excellently 
written novel, of serious purpose; informed 
by comedy and wit, enriched by memorable 
characters and a fascinating background, 
and punctuated by moments of terror or 
tragedy. The weakest element is that serious 
purpose; I am not yet clear what in Louise’s 
Zanzibar journey was an act of expiation or 
why her sojourn there brought her freedom. 

Next, another of those down-to-dust 
Australian books. A tough and, in his own 
esteem, no-good Englishman is “on the run” 
and reaches a townlet in Northern Territory. 
On his way he is made aware of the murder 
of an aborigine by the rich man on whom 
the townlet virtually depends. With obstinacy 
that feeds on opposition (but there is more 
to him than that) the Stranger in Galah is 
determined to bring the murderer to justice. 
The savage struggle is told with terse virility 
(which sometimes leads to discomforts of 
style) by an author who makes his un- 
familiar scenes and characters very real. 
Michael Barrett is especially to be congratu- 
lated on making the drought, without too 
much insistence upon it—indeed his prefer- 
ence is for understatement—as real as Galah 
and its folk. I have doubts about the last 
half-page: it affords so obvious and theatri- 
cal a conclusion. But this is a small defect 
in a forceful and distinguished novel. 


Louis Auchincloss is an American who 
writes with style and precision, has a sharp 
eye for character, and combines these talents 
to produce in Venus in Sparta a very worth- 
while novel. The book is largely dependent 
upon its central character, Michael Parish, 
admirable trust officer in a Wall Street 
bank, destined obviously for its presidency: 
a man whose career and private life are built 
on his intellectual awareness of what is 
fitting—an awareness which, as we gradually 
realize, is fatally insensitive. He is indeed 
“a conformist who believes in nothing”. His 
wife’s unfaithfulness, his second marriage to 
his wartime mistress (daughter, to his peril, 
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of the man who controls the bank)—what 
is there in him that seems to drive him to 
disaster, and not only in his private life? 
Only as the book draws to its close, follow- 
ing an affair of real passion, is the reader. 
tempted to feel that Michael is stepping out 
of character; but the author has an ironical 
twist in store. 


A man and his wife visit Gallipoli, and he 
recalls how he landed there with the famous 
29th Division and how he was one of the 
last in the evacuation, leaving behind this 
comrade and that, and notably his company 
commander whom he idolized (and whom 
his wife was to have married), The Quiet 
Shore is mainly concerned with the narrator 
and his C.O., byt Ernest Raymond presents 
with perhaps a warmer sympathy than in 
some cases it would have been easy to 
muster at the time, a balanced group of sub- 
sidiary characters. In a word, the author 
himself returns to Gallipoli which inspired 
his first novel—returns in nostalgic mood 
which leads him to play down the horrible— 
danger, dirt, discomfort, disease, fear, pain 
—and discover delights that scarcely, per- 
haps, offset the harsher facts of life and 
death. This is not to be the book’s detractor : 
it presents just what a man like this Gerry 
Browning would feel in the circumstances. I 
wonder what readers to whom Gallipoli 
means little more than Majuba will make of 
a book in which that tragically glorious 
campaign is the central, essential feature? 


There is no playing down of harsh realities 
in Mutiny. The mutinies at the Nore and 
Spithead and the appalling conditions that 
caused them are as solid, historical facts as 
the superb achievements of the Navy of 
those days. The late Frank Tilsley postulates 
a mutiny in the frigate Regenerate when 
on detached duty. All too faithfully for 
comfort he presents the brutalities. He adds 
subtleties: the technical ability of the sadis- 
tic lieutenant and his (for the Captain) awk- 
ward power to wield influence; and the way 
in which the mutineers find themselves 


captors not only of a beautiful woman but . 


also of information of vital importance to 
the country to which they are devoted. The 
latter part of the book, which offers a nice 
diversity of plausible characters of all ranks, 
has mainly to do with the mutineers’ 
manoeuvrings amongst themselves — with 
the threat of violence always at hand. It is 
very well done, so that it is hard to remem- 
ber that all this is fiction. 

A very short book, unpretentiously artistic, 
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Squarcio the Fisherman provides a complete 
portrait of the islander who fishes with 
dynamite and so has fishermen as well as 
coastguards against him: a successful man, 
who blends domestic felicity with reckless 
self-confidence, and, when crisis comes, is 
capable of supreme effort and philosophical 
acceptance of fate. Though his family and 
friends are only sketched in, they too come 
to life in Franco Solinas’s pages—life foreign 
to us but intelligible and acceptable. For 
this the author, so far as English readers are 
concerned, owes a good deal to-his transla- 
tors (apparently a team) who have produced 
a text in easy natural English which yet is 
never out of harmony with the Italian scene. 


A slight acquaintance introduces young 
Luc, in Paris, to Hermann, who instantly 
invites him to accompany him to the 
remotest reaches of the Niger. Hermann 
is under obligation to kill or be killed by a 
giant hippo. Why Luc is in the party is 
obscure—unless it is to allow for his moral- 
izings about the girl he leaves in Paris, the 
nearest thing to love-interest. The African 
journey is by jeep, with three jolly Africans, 
and involves understandings with tribes and 
therefore rites and magics and search for a 
chief’s son who must be one of the hunters. 
All this leads, interestingly to the inevitable 
finale. River Giant is thoroughly French- 
Colonial, especially in the relations between 
black and white hunters. The book poses 
one problem—in what language do the 
adventurers converse with the various tribes? 
Somehow Luc encounters no difficulty. The 
book itself is well rendered, without loss of 
its Gallic “feel”, by Oliver Coburn. 


Margery Allingham is in the very front 
rank of writers of crime- and detection-tales, 
and lately has developed the kind in which 
the reader watches both crime and detection. 
In Hide My Eyes she gives us a crook who 
thinks nothing of murder (providing he plans 
it aright) and a team of investigators who, 
sometimes chancily, see through the mass- 
killer’s ingenuities. There is something 
Dickensian about scenes and characters—the 
killer himself and his workshop-lair, the 
barber, the waiter, the museum of absurdities 
and the dear old lady who keeps it and 
cherishes the villain; even the sweet heroine 
and her young friend are in the tradition. At 
the end there seems too big a concession 
to sentiment, but as a whole the book is 
first-rate Allingham. 


MILWARD KENNEDY. 


I say, that’s getaway— 


0-60° in 28 secs! 


Together... 


My gracious, how spacious— 


Room for all of us! 


In the hands of a good driver the Morris Minor 
1000 can hold its own with cars of far bigger 
engine capacity. Its economy is almost a legend 
and its roominess is a boon to wriggling young- 
sters and expanding elders alike! 


* Autocar Road Test 14th December, 1956 


you'll choose a 


12 MONTHS’ WARRANTY — 
Backed by B.M.C. Service, the most 
comprehensive in Europe. 


“*QUALITY FIRST" 


MINOR 1000 


PRICES FROM £416 (PLUS £209.7.0 PURCHASE TAX) 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD. LONDON DISTRIBUTORS: MORRIS HOUSE, BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1. 
OVERSEAS BUSINESS: NUFFIELD EXPORTS LIMITED, OXFORD, AND AT 41-46 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w.1 
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HOW GOES THE MOTOR INDUSTRY? 


HOW GOES THE MOTOR 
INDUSTRY? 


By DUDLEY NOBLE 


HE Motor Show at Earls Court did not 
reveal any very sensational advances in 
design and construction—no gas turbines, 
infinitely variable transmissions, four-wheel 
drives, pneumatic suspensions. What’s the 
matter, enquired some people—is the indus- 
try asleep or something? No, I don’t think 
that is the fair answer. I was almost going 
to suggest the word “dozing” might be a 
reasonable one but on second thoughts I feel 
that that, too, would be inapplicable. 


The probable fact is that the motor car 
has arrived at a stage where it is not at all 
a simple matter to decide where the next 
step ahead does lie. Whether the gas tur- 
bine could offer Mr. Average Motorist any 
worth-while advantage seems a debatable 
point. It is not only speed, or fuel economy, 
that he seeks, but a combination of these 
with many other features. For instance, how 
often is it that any prolonged burst of speed 
can be maintained on the majority of roads 
today? More valuable to the everyday 
driver are comfort, smoothness, flexibility, 
quietness of running, certainness of idling 
and ease of starting-up. 


It might be that new types of engine 
would possess all these features, but the 
motorist will have to be convinced that this 
is the case, while the period during which 
that process would take place could well be 
a chancy one for any manufacturer who 
took the plunge. Years of experience and 
development have brought the orthodox type 
of piston engine to a state where it offers 
long life and a high degree of reliability, 
and it is therefore difficult to see what gas 
turbines could offer to the motorist that he 
does not already have. 


In the field of transmission great develop- 
ments have certainly taken place, and more 
still are under way. It is only a bare few 
years since automatic gear-changing trans- 
missions and two-pedal drive were complete 
novelties in this country, although across the 
Atlantic they had been accepted previously : 
today it is commonplace for self-change to 
be offered as an optional extra. Still, how- 
ever, the problem remains of how to adapt 
the principle to cars of comparatively small 
power, such as the popular one and 1} litre 
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models which form the majority of British 
factories’ production. The only solution so 
far offered is that the driver can be relieved 
of the physical effort of pushing the clutch 
pedal. 

One type of transmission for the small 
car which seems to have possibilities was 
to be seen on the Dutch “DAF” at the 
Motor Show. This had twin belts to trans- 
mit the engine power to the back wheels 
and incorporated a device to vary the gear 
ratio in accordance with speed and load. 
It still remains to be proved that this method 
will be entirely satisfactory under conditions 
of wet and snowy roads, also that the belts 
will stand up to long mileage. If so, then 
this system may have a marked effect on 
transmissions for the smaller types of car, 
since it should be comparatively cheap to 
manufacture. 

Another field which is ripe for develop- 
ment is that of suspension. The pneumatic 
unit has proved its worth in some commer- 
cial vehicle applications and the Citroén Co. 
has demonstrated that it has advantages 
where cars are concerned. Although this is 
not a purely pneumatic suspension, since it 
has hydraulics too, it embodies one of the 
features which only air can give—the ability 
for added load to be compensated for by 
the admission of air from a pump which 
stiffens up the springing of the wheels 
affected and keeps the floor line of the car 
always horizontal. 

The disc brake, from being a novelty 
with applications mainly concerned with 
racing cars, has moved into the realm of 
the touring saloon, and a few makes (mainly 
those of high performance) are being fitted 
with it as standard. It certainly has better 
anti-fade properties than the _ internal- 
expanding type, of which the drum when 
heated up expands away from the shoes 
inside and causes braking effort to lessen. 
The disc brake renders deceleration safer 
and more certain under even the hardest 
and most prolonged conditions of use, 
notably on mountain passes. The average 
motorist, however, seldom has much fault 
to find with his brakes, if he has them 
properly maintained, and so it is unlikely 
that until the production of disc brakes, and 
their cost, becomes competitive with the 
ordinary drum type, the “popular” saloon 
is going to be fitted with them. 

Safety is a growingly important matter, 
with roads becoming so congested, and many 
1959 models reveal that some thought has 
been given to the matter of saving the 


for Ford it's Showtime all the time! 


ZODIAC Saloon 
Estate Car 
Convertible 

ZEPHYR Saloon 
Estate Car 
Convertible 

CONSUL Saloon 
Estate Car 
Convertible 

CONSUL DE LUXE 

PREFECT DE LUXE 

PREFECT 

SQUIRE Estate Car 

ANGLIA DE LUXE 

ANGLIA 

ESCORT Estate Car 

POPULAR 


£675 Plus £338.17.0 P.T. 
£895 Plus £448.17.0 P.T. 
£873 Plus £437.17.0 P.T. 


£610 Plus £306.7.0 P.T. 


£825 Plus £413.17.0 P.T. 


£778 Pius £390.7.0 P.T. 


£545 Plus £273.17.0 P.T. 


£760 Plus £381.7.0 P.T. 
£660 Pius £331.7.0 P.T. 
£580 Plus £291.7.0 P.T. 
£438 Plus £220.7.0 P.T. 


£415 Plus £208.17.0 P.T. 
£463 Plus £232.17.0 P.T. 


£409 Plus £201.7.0 P.T. 
£380 Plus £191.7.0 P.T. 
£434 Plus £218.7.0 P.T. 


£295 Plus £148.17.0 P.T. 


£1,013.17.0 
£1,343.17.0 
£1,310.17.0 
£916.7.0 

£1 ,238.17.0 
£1,168.7.0 
£818.17.0 
£1,141.7.0 
£991.7.0 
£871.7.0 
£658.7.0 
£623.17.0 
£695.17.0 
£601,7.0 
£571.7.0 
£652.7.0 
£443.17.0 


See them at your Dealer's, 
See them at the Show, 
It's the greatest Ford-time ever, 


Everywhere you go! 
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HOW GOES THE MOTOR INDUSTRY? 


occupants of a car from the effects of being 
thrown violently against sharp edges or facia 
panels. Padding is being provided on such 
edges and the knobs tend to be out of the 
trajectory of a passenger hurled suddenly 
forward in a crash stop. Safety belts are 
likely to gain adherents, especially if their 
designers can make them easier to attach 
and detach. One car — the Swedish 
Volvo—is provided with fixings to which 
safety belts can be firmly fastened; this is 
of the greatest importance, as they are of 
little use if not securely “rooted” into the 
car’s interior. 


The question of safety glass is one that 
frequently crops up, now that toughened 
glass is so commanly used for windscreens. 
The process whereby it is toughened con- 
sists of the sheet of glass being heated in a 
furnace and then quenched by blasts of cold 
air. This imparts a hard skin to the glass 
which, when pierced by a pointed instru- 
ment—even a flying particle of sharp flint 
hurled up from the wheels of a vehicle in 
front—allows the tension inside the glass to 
be relieved, and in the course of this process 
the whole screen shatters into small frag- 
ments which are not, however, jagged. 


A danger is that, when disintegration does 
occur, the screen becomes more or less 
opaque, and for this to happen when the car 
is travelling at any speed is by no means 
pleasant. On some Continental cars a screen 
of toughened glass is provided with an insert 
of untoughened glass which preserves a clear 
section when the rest of it disintegrates. 
This practice could well be followed exten- 
sively. Incidentally, some makers of cars 
are prepared to fit screens of laminated glass 
to special order, as in their models exported 
to the United States, where this type of glass 
is compulsory. 


A notable feature of the 1959 models is 
the restyling of bodywork, often the result 
of Italian designers having been called into 
association. The Austin A40 is a case in 
point, and here Pinin Farina has made a 
great contribution to the combining in one 
vehicle of the attributes of a saloon and a 
station wagon. The Standard Co. has called 
in Michelotti to re-vamp the lines of the 
Vanguard, and the Vignale Vanguard is the 
outcome, a pleasant looking car of medium 
size and quite roomy interior accommoda- 
tion. The new Humber Super Snipe is 
another car with very beautiful lines; this 
follows the Humber Hawk and the Hillman 
in its general styling. The 3-litre Rover, too, 
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shows the influence of accomplished body 
designers and offers an addition to the Rover 
range which is likely to be a pronounced 
success. 

Although, therefore, the current year may 
be written down as one of marking time 
where mechanical developments are con- 
cerned, the fact remains that the motor 
industry of Great Britain—and, indeed, of 
Europe as a whole—has achieved some use- 
ful advances and consolidation in design. 
Coupled with the relaxation of previous 
restrictions in the matter of finance, it would 
appear that manufacturers with attractive 
models, to offer are likely to have full order 
books for a long time to come. 


DUDLEY NOBLE. 


Records 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral. 


In coupling Beethoven’s 7th and 8th Sym- 
phonies on one disc, in excellent performan- 
ces and recordings by Edouard Van Remoor- 
tel, Vox—as in the Horenstein disc of the 
Choral Symphony—give us wonderful value 
combined with quality. The conductor’s view 
of the 7th is certainly an “apotheosis of the 
dance,” that is ‘““dance” in a symbolic sense, 
and perhaps some may feel the “sound and 
fury” in the last movement is a little over- 
stressed; but it certainly is most exciting. 
The 8th is altogether a most delightful per- 
formance with its enchanting Allegretto 
scherzando movement beautifully and 
wittily played (Vox PL 10970). Karajan and 
the Philharmonia are out to dazzle us with 
orchestral virtuosity in Roman Carnival 
Overture (Berlioz), the Pines of Rome (Res- 
pigli) and Liszt’s Préludes, and certainly 
succeed in doing so on Columbia 33CX1548. 
There are times, when, for instance, the 
weather is so uniformly depressing (as it has 
been and is), that one welcomes such a riot 
of coloured sound. 

Menuhin, with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Kempe, is in his 
finest form in the Brahms Violin Concerto 
on H.M.V. ALP 1568, and for the sake of 
that one must accept a balance that makes 
the solo instrument too prominent. 

There are several EP’s worth acquiring. 
Rudolph Serkin, with Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, plays Richard 
Strauss’s Burlesque, an early and delightful 
work, with a fiery ardour that might have 
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astonished the composer, but which compels 
assent (Fontana CFE 15018); Paul van Kem- 
pen and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
give a first-rate performance of Brahms’ Aca- 
demic Overture on D.G.G. EPL30248, and 
there are sparkling performances of Rossini’s 
Overtures to The Barber of Seville and The 
Italian Girl in Algiers by Ettore Gracis and 
the Philharmonia Orchestra on H.M.V. 7ER 
5097, and a vivid one of Liszt’s Totentanz, 
for piano and orchestra, by Cor de Groot, 
Willem Van Otterloo and the Hague Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on Philips ABE10033. 


Chamber Music. 


The Vlach String Quartet give the most 
beautiful performance of Dvorak’s “Ameri- 
can” (F major) quartet that I have ever 
heard. Tone and ensemble are perfect and 
there is a wonderful warmth of emotion in 
the playing. On the reverse they are equally 
good in Janacek’s remarkable Second Quar- 
tet, sub-titled “Intimate Pages” (H.M.V. ALP 
1622). Two Haydn quartets new to the LP 
catalogue are most welcome, C major, op 74, 
No. 1 and G minor op 74, No. 3 and both 
are splendidly played by the Amadeus 
String Quartet. The slow movement of the 
G minor has an especial beauty (H.M.V. 
ALP 1592). 

Mozart’s lovely Serenade, Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik and Serenata Notturna are 
given perfect performances by Karl B6hm 
and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra on 
D.G.G. DG 17101. There is magic here. 


Choral and Song. 

Four of Palestrina’s Motets Sicut cervus 
desiderat (both parts) O beata et gloriosa 
Trinitas, Adoramus te Christe, and Stabat 
Mater, are very well sung by the Nether- 
lands Chamber Choir under Felix de Nobel 
together with one of Palestrina’s secular 
madrigals, Soave fia il morir, and two of 
Monteverdi’s madrigals Lamento d’ Ari- 
anna (all four sections) and Chio t’ami (all 
three sections), a really splendid disc for 
lovers of this glorious music (Columbia 33 
CX1567). 


A really satisfactory disc of Bach’s Church 
cantatas is a rare occurrence, but that is 
what we now have in Widerstelie doch der 
Siinde (54), Schlage doch, gewiinschte Stunde 
(53) and the only extant aria from the can- 
tata “Bekennen will ich seinen Namen”. For 
good measure there is also the aria “Ebarme 
dich” from the St. Matthew Passion. Helen 
Watts (contralto) shows herself to be a born 
Bach singer in these pieces and is splendidly 


accompanied by the Philomusica of London 
Orchestra directed by Thurston Dart. (Lon- 
don L’Oiseau Lyre OL 50169), 


Opera. 


We are not likely to be given a finer per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Fidelio than the 
one now recorded on DGG DGM18390-1. 
It is presented as a stage work and so in- 
cludes the dialogue (much cut). The admir- 
able soloists are Leonie Rysanek and Irm- 
gaard Seefried (Leonora and Marzelline), 
Ernst Hiafliger and Fischer-Dieskau (Flor- 
estan and Pizzaro) and Gottlob Frick 
(Rocco) with the Bavarian State Opera and 
chorus directed by Fricsay. A splendid issue. 
Equally good in its different way, is the per- 
formance of Johann Strauss’s Der Zigeuner- 
baron, with its many enchanting ensembles 
and with Elizabeth Schwarzkopf at her 
radiant best as Saffi. Gedda and Kunz are 
also outstanding and Ackermann conducts 
the Philharmonia Orchestra and chorus 
(Columbia 33CX 1329-30). Much praise also, 
must go to our own singer’s presentation 
of “high lights” from The Merry Widow (the 
Sadler’s Wells production) on H.M.V. CLP 
1226, in which June Bronhill, Marion Lowe, 
Thomas Round, William McAlpine, and 
Howell Glynne are the particular stars. 


There are two reissues to be noted. 
Vaughan Williams’s lovely Serenade to 
Music, as originally performed with a team 
of our best singers under Sir Henry Wood, 
conducting the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
on Columbia SED 5553: and Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s wonderful performance of 
Delius’s Mass of Life, now re-issued on 
Fontana CFL1005-6. 


ALEC ROBERTSON. 


Finance 
By LOMBARDO 


HE pace of the change in the economic 

outlook in the U.S.A., as portrayed in 
Wall Street prices, has been about as 
stomach-curdling as that of those small 
vehicles that career violently along the tor- 
tuous tracks of the huge structures built in 
Fun Fairs and Exhibitions to give a daring 
public five minutes intense excitement in 
exchange for a shilling or so. From the 
depths of depression, when Senators and 
captains of industry were calling on the 
President to take urgent and extreme action 
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If you buy 


Classical Records 


you must not. miss 


‘RECORD TIMES’ 


The first monthly newspaper devoted 
to classical records, and full of interest 
for music lovers. 

It contains news and photographs of classical 
artists and gives full details of all the new classical records 
on H.M.V., Capitol, Columbia and Parlophone. 

It is obtainable by subscription, 

3/- per year, post free, from ‘Record Times’, 

8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.1 


To ‘Record Times’ - 8-11 Great Castile St - London W.1 
I wish to subscribe to twelve issues of ‘Record Times’ 

and enclose a postal order, value 3/- (this should 

be crossed and made payable to ‘E.M.I. Records Ltd.’) 
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to save the nation from sinking, the mood 
in America has rapidly changed to one of 
super optimism. It would be an understate- 
ment, with nothing to commend it, to say 
that such a mood is dangerous. Reports of 
business revival give some proof that the 
upward swing from the depression has been 
more rapid than the experts prophesied, but 
they also show that the expanding economy 
is still vulnerable to such factors as a pos- 
sible failure of the automobile industry to 
achieve a real sales success with the new 
models. The reason for the behaviour of the 
stock-markets, where movements have been 
as breath-taking as the Fun Fair cars, must 
therefore be sought elsewhere than in the 
statistics. Besides belief in future expansion, 
simple fear that the value of the dollar will 
depreciate has spurred investors to carry 
equity prices to an “all time high”. The 
average yield on American ordinary indus- 
trial shares is now just under 34 per cent. 
Occasionally a bout of profit-taking knocks 
the index down substantially in one day, but 
it has so far recovered and leapt ahead again. 


The hope of bigger dividends next year is 
added to the fear of inflation to keep the 
pot boiling. There must come a point, per- 
haps not far away, when even the most 


foolhardy stop buying and the professionals 
are tabling their profits. Any lack of sup- 
port at these levels could cause a ootngee 
on even modest selling. 


London firmly based 


As usual, London has been steadier both 
on the downward and the recovery’ tack, 
though not unaffected by New York. Our 
official policy has been, perhaps, better 
timed to deal with the recession and its cure. 
We have recovered from the worst, but 
optimism in industry and commerce is still 
tempered with caution. Costs are still ris- 
ing: competition is keener: profit margins 
are shrinking, particularly in the export 
trade, and order books are not swelling. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has indicated 
that he must still tread warily but he has 
definitely switched from a restrictive to an 
expansionist policy. The investor is already 
anticipating most of the investment benefits 
of expansion. A prudent investor, with an 
eye on Wall Street, will keep in touch with 
his broker and recall that fortunes have been 
made by “selling too soon”. He will lock 
away only carefully selected holdings. 


LOMBARDO. 


for friendly service 


Agents and Corr di 
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Abroad view 


If you are looking for further development of your export 

business our Overseas Branch can be of inestimable service. It is in 
touch with correspondents in every market and, because it handles 

a vast overseas business, there is scarcely an export problem for which 
its specialist staff cannot find an answer from their hard-won 
experience. Our staff are encouraged to give personal service to 

every customer and the manager of our nearest branch is always ready 
to deal with your enquiries, whether they may be connected with 
overseas business or with the many other facilities we can offer. 


National Provincial 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
Principal Overseas Branch: | Princes Street, London, E.C.2 
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NATIONAL & ENGLISH REVIEW CROSSWORD No. 27 


A Prize of one guinea will be awarded 
for the first correct solution opened on 
November 14th. Please cut out and send, 
with your name and address, to National 
and English Review (Crossword), 2 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Last month’s winner is: 


Mrs. E. Marchant, 
“‘ Simmar,” 35 Hill Side, 
Egley Road, Woking, 
Surrey. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
NUMBER 26 


Across.—1. Osiris. 5. Fellow. 9. Era. 11. 
Amateur. 12. Convent. 13. Late. 14. Demon. 
15. Fast. 18. Tangent. 20. Stretch. 22. Stepson. 
25. Codling. 28. Acre. 29. Amiss. 30. Alto. 
33. Average. 34. Loafers. 35. Roe. 36. Steers. 
37. Sadism. 


Down.—2. Spartan. 3. Reef. 4. Serpent. 
5. Factors. 6. Lint. 7. Operant. 8. Wallet. 
10. Stitch 16. Tense. 17. Bride. 19. Aft. 


21. Can. 22. Shaman, 23. Earnest. 24. Numbers. 
= = 26. Illness. 27. Grouse. 31. Race. 
32. Laid. 


ACROSS 


1. An animal in thanks returned a talisman (6) 

5. Order in the city for politeness (6) 

10. A north-eastern ruin upset the Welshman (7) 

11, Old-fashioned showers (7) 

12. Sparta,—strange setting for a Pers:an ruler (6) 

15. This may provide a useful point if one wants to become 
a person of note (6) 

16. Cause a great deal of disloyalty (7) 

17. A‘horse may do it, but it’s wrong to back it (4) 

18. Cats’ home? (4) 

19. Decree tautest reform (7) 

20. One hundred in about a grain (4) 

22. ‘To teach the young . . . how to shoot.” 
(The Seasons) (4) 

25. There’s some purpose in torn dress (7) 

27. Make excessive demands on stock ‘6) 

28. Turn crazy and demand material (6) 

31. Resolved to get detect. ves into action? (7) 

32. Let it stand, boy,—it’s worn out, so to speak (7) 

33. Command,—bet he’s in it! (6) 

34. A heavenly being took a seat on a vessel (6) 


Thomson 


DOWN 


2. One who naturally puts some art into his composi- 
tion (7) 

3. Lieutenant cut by first-class gunner’s returning rope (6) 

4. Look after twopence less than a shilling (4) 

5. Find fault with fish (4) 

6. A girl I'd name differently (6) 

7. Well in Wonderland (7) 

8. Hound a silly fellow into a gamble (6) 
9. **Winter ling’ring . . 
(The Traveller) (6) 

13. One part may be variable (7) 

14. Quiet like a period for recreation (7) 

15. Indicate the left extremity (7) 

20. Vacillating desire to live (6) 

21. Revelation after a century of craft (7) 
23. Corresponding opening (4, 3) 

24. Interrogate a worker obliquely (6) 

25. The minister in anger sets a problem (6) 
26. Disclosing latent ability (6) 

29. Opening in traditional style (4) 

30. They’re theories,—but here is something written down (4) 


. the lap of May.’’ Goldsmith 


EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 


J. & J. PATON, LtTb. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 
3834. 


AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 

Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for vacancies is essential. 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


ST. GODRIC’S COLLEGE. 

Courses for Secretary/Linguists; Finishing Course and 
Basic Secretarial Course. Day and Resident. Apply: 

J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 
HAM 9831. 


MES: HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE: A full course can be taken at 25-27, Cromwell 


Road, S.W.7. Pr spectus from Secretary. 
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HOTEL GUIDE 


Please mention the National Review when communicating with hotels 


ANGMERING-ON-EA, near Worthing, is nice at any 
time of year. Good food, comfort and warmth is pro- 
vided at The South Strand Hotel, Rustington 1086. 


HELTENHAM.—The Queen’s, Cheltenham’s leading 
Hotel, facing the Imperial Gardens at the head of the 
Promenade. ‘Phone: 54724. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Tennis. 
Golf. Riding. "Phone: 888/90. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


ATTLE, Sussex.—’Phone Battle 219. Park Gate Hotel, 

Catsfield. Club licence. Your recommendation our 

advertisement. Every comfort. Dogs welcome. A.A., R.A.C. 
Terms. 


BATILE. Sussex.—Ye Olde Chequers Hotel, 14th century 
inn, situated delightful country. 6 miles coast. Rest and 
relaxation. Licensed. 


BETCHWwoORTH. Nr. Dorking.—The Barley Mow Hotel. 
Luncheons. Dinners. Residential. Three golf courses 
near. 


EXHILL.—Barbados Hotel, Club licence. A mod. hotel on 

unrivalled sea front site fcg. south. Good food, superior 

amenities. Children welcome. Grnd. Fl. accom. Brochure. 
Tel. 1871. 


EAL.—Bristol Hotel. A.A., R.A.C. approved. Comfort 

and service exceptional, central heating, 100 yards from 
sea. Ideal touring centre for Kent. Sea fishing and golf; 
cocktail bar; garage for 50 cars. Tel.: Deal 1038. 


OVER.—The Priory Hotel. Fully licensed. Excellent 

“accommodation. H. & C. central heating. Adjacent 
rail, bus and continental services. Personal supervision of 
C. F. Hearnden. Telephone 53. 


DOVER.—Shalimar Private Hotel. Sea front. Telephone 
Dover 740. (Lift). Hot and Cold Water. Terms on 
application. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. 


"Phone 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 


Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
"Phone 643. 


EXHEL-Comre sea front, Wilton Court Hotel. Lensd. 
lift, radio in bdrms, T.V., dancing. Comfort and good 
food. Low winter terms. Brochure. Tel. 1315. 


IRCHINGTON.—Bereseford Hotel. A.A./R.A.C.****, 
Open all year. Secluded cliff top, priv. lawns and sandy 
beach. Sat. Din./Dances. Squash, Tennis. Thanet 41345. 


BRoAPsT AIRS.—Castle Keep, Kingsgate Castle. Adjoins 
Nth. Foreland Golf Course. Private stairway to Joss Bay's 
golden sands. Excellent cuisine and wine cellar. Thanet 62453. 


ROADSTAIRS.—The Hotel on the Jetty—a small cmftble. 
hotel ovrikng sea & Viking Bay. Noted for excint cuisine. 
Restaurant open to non-residents. "Phone Thanet 61905. 


ROADSTAIRS.—Esplanade Hotel. Fully licensed. Finest 
sea-front position. 24 b’rooms. T.V. and Sun Lounges. 
Games Room. Car Par. Res. Proprietors. Thanet 62596. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points 
of interest. "Phone: 3030. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


CANTERSURY's new fully licensed Hotel, the Chaucer, 
Ivy Lane, close to the cathedral and city centre. 
*Phone: 4427/8. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


ANTERBURY.—Dunkirk Hotel AA/RAC. 25 bedrooms. 

4 miles north of city on A.2 (London-Dover). Ideal 

stop-over for travellers to Continent. Comfort, good food 
& service assured. Tel.: Boughton 283. 


ANTERBURY.—The County Hotel situated in centre of 
city. 42 b’rms: night porter: garage: car park: Rotary 
H.Q.: stockrooms. Tel. 2066. Terms on application. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
and Conference Rooms; Cocktail Bar; American Bar; 
Garage. "Phone 23471 (5 lines). 


(CUPTONVETS “Wate Bay Hotel. A.A.*** 65 bed- 
rooms all with sea views. Lift. Ballroom. Every comfort 
and excy catering assured. Brochure. Tel. Thanet 21703. 


" @agendie niblheerngy Aiienyptnesomes Hotel, Edgar Rd., offers all 
requirements for an enjoyable seaside holiday at reason- 
able terms. Illus. brochure sent or Tel. Thanet 21082. 


LIFTONVILLE, Kent.—Endcliffe Hotel, facing sea. Every 
comfort. Lift. Night porter. T.V. Room radios. Terms 
‘rom 9 gns. in winter. B.&B. from 22/6. Thanet 21829. 


ASTBOURNE.—The Albemarle Hotel. Fully licensed. 

On seafront. 30 bedrooms. Liberal menus. Fine 

cellars. Visit Eastbourne’s favourite cocktail rendezvous— 
“* The Spider and the Fly.”” "Phone: 666. 


OLKESTONE.—Pier Hotel. Uninterrupted views of the 

Channel. 3 minutes Continental Services. 35 Bedrooms. 

Central heating. Club bar. Special commercial terms. 
Garage. Telephones 444 and 2855. Grams: Pier Hotel. 


OLKESTONE.—The Continental Wampach Hotel. A.A./ 
R.A.C.***,. Family and commercial, offers first-class 
facilities at most reasonable rates. Ideal Conference H.Q. 


OLKESTONE.—Foursquare Hotel is open all the year 
round, and people really do tell us what a charming 
small hotel this is. Telephone 51093. A.A. and R.A.C. 


‘OLKESTONE.—Barrelle Hotel. Centre of sea front. 
Every mod. comf at mod. terms. Established 40 years. 
A.A. appr., R.A.C. listed. Res. Prop. N. R. Godefroy. 


LKESTONE.—Esplanade Hotel. A.A./R.A.C. Centre of 
town overlooking sea. Fully licensed. Open to non- 
residents. Lift to all floors. "Phone 3540. 


OLKESTONE.—Highcliffe Hotel. Ideal pos. Overlkg Leas 
and sea. 50 modernly furn. Bedrooms, 4 cent. htd. 
Lounges. Lift. Open all yr. A.A./R.A.C. apprvd. Tel. 2069. 


OLKESTONE.—View Leas & Channel. Assured comf. & 


pers. supervision. All rms. H.&C. 6-94 gns. Brochure. 
Westward Ho! A.A./R.A.C., Clifton Crescent. Tel. 2663. 


OLKESTONE.—Hotel St. Clair. Marine Cres., sea front, 
H.&C. all rms. Ex. cuisine in dng rm, fcg sea. Lounge 
& T.V. rm. 7/8 gns in season. Open all yr. Tel. 2312. 


‘OLKESTONE.—The Byng Hotel is open all the year. 
Cen‘ral heating Lift. Children very welcome. Excellent 
food. Terms from 5} to 104 gns. p.w. Write or Tel. 51317. 


OLKESTONE.—Aston Hotel Trinity Gardens. Family 
concern. Well known for fine food. Mid-wk. bookings 
welcomed. Lift, club bar. 3 Lounges. Cen. heat. throughout. 


HASSOCKS, Sussex.—The Downs Hotel. Delightful in 
Spring, tranquil in summer, glorious in autumn, warm in 
winter. At all times very comfortable. Hassocks 630. 
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ASTINGS.—Thke Castle Hotel. The oldest established 
Hotel in the Town. Fully licenced. Ballroom. Late Night 
Grill Room. Terms from 11 gns. p.w. 23/6 Bed & Breakfast. 


ERNE BAY.—Queens Hotel. A.A.**. Fully Licensed. 
Noted for cuisine and homely atmosphere. Open all 
year. Under pers. sup. of res. props. Tel. Herne Bay 12. 


URSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—White Friars Hotel. 18th 
century bldg., H. & C., elec. fires, pte, bathrooms, exc. 
cuisine. Lend., grgs., 4 acres gdns. Tel. Hurs:monceux 3299, 


URSTPIERPOINT (Near).—Stroods Hotel. Sayers Com- 
mon. Fully Licensed Bar. Restaurant and Snack Bar. 
Open to non-residents. Parties and Dances catered for. 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel, 72 Rooms, 50 Bathrooms, 
Restaurant open to non-residents. American Bar. Large 
Garage & Lock-ups. Hove 36266. Man.Dir.: F.Kung‘Swiss). 


JSLE OF WIGHT.—Lovely Bonchurch in the Garden Isle 
—Private Guest House in delightful position. Highly 
recommended. St. Michael’s Cliff, Bonchurch, I.W. ’Phone 
Ventnor 305. 


\ SLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


London hotel 
suites. *Phone: 
Piccy, London.”’ 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class 
known throughout the world. Private 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘* Brownotel, 


Street, Mayfair, 
bar, banqueting 


ONDON.—Washington Hotel, Curzon 
W.1. First-class. Suites, American 
facilities. “Phone: Grosvenor 7030. 


AIDSTONE, Kent.—Bridge House Hotel. Fully Icnd. 
Accom, bed and breakfast, hot and cold children 
welcome. Tel. Maidstone 4149. Prop. R. G. Simmond. 


XFORD.—Interesting. fascinating. ‘* Beechlawn Private 


Hotel." A.A. Mod. terms. Garage. Gardens. Quiet 
comfort. *“Phone 577101. 
XFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 


Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ‘Phone: 47481/5. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


AMSGATE.—San Clu Hotel, East Cliff Promenade. 
A.A., R.A.C. Licensed, lift, garage. From 9 guineas. 
*Phone: Thanet 52345. ’Grams: Clueless, Ramsgate. 


AMSGATE.—The Regency. From 8} gns. 100 rms., 
h. & c., telephones, electric fires, 4 Bars, 5 Lounges, 
Ballroom, 24 acres lawns overlook sea. 


AMSGATE.—Continental Hotel, town centre. Lic. Bars. 
B. & B. 16/6. F.B. 25/-. 7-8} gns. weekly. All rooms 
H. & C., wireless, gas fires. Tel. Thanet 51052. 
AMSGATE.—Four Winds Hotel. Victoria Parade. Best 
the Kentish Coast can offer. O'looking sea, standing in 
own egrnds. Cent. htg. Garage. Perm. Res. sp. terms. 


INGMER, Sussex.—The Ringmer Hotel. First Class 
Cuisine. H. & C. in all bedrooms. A.A. & R.A.C. 
Cntri hing. elec fires, Ivlv gdn, cocktail bar. Phone 148. 


OBERTSBRIDGE.—The George Hotel. A Georg:an Inn 
reputed for good food & personal service. A.A. & 
R.A.C. Fishing & riding adjacent. Brochure avble. Tel. 15. 


RR YE. Mermaid Inn. Fully licensed. Built 1420. Complete 
relaxation assured in this old Inn of character. Good 
food, wines and pleasant service. Priv. Bathrms. Tel. 2301. 


Market Street, Tel. 
Inc. 


YE.—Durrant House Guest House, 
318211. Large airy rooms, comf, beds, h. & c. 
terms. Open throughout the year. Miss E. M. Locke. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — Edinburgh Hotel. 

over Warrior Square gardens to sea. A.A., R.A.C. 

Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Sun verandah. 
Television. Beach tent. Hastings 4203/3. 


Facing 
A 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Warrior Hotel. Situated in 
lovely Warrior Square gardens overlooking sea, A.A., 
R.A.C. Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Roof 
garden, television, first-class amenities. Hastings 3704/5. 
ANDWICH.—Accommodating 38 guests, The Bell Hotel 
is central for golf, fishing and touring holidays in Kent. 
Cent. htg. Garage accom. Tel. 3277. A TRUST HOUSE. 


ANDWICH, Kent.—The Haven Hotel. Lovely period 
7 house, old-world monastery garden. Modern amenities, 
Recommended Food. Nr. Golf, Sands, Country. Tel. 2311. 


EDLESCOMBE, Sussex.—Brickwall Residential Hotel. 
Phone 253. A.A. and R.A.C. approved. In the loveliest 
village in Sussex. Morning coffee, luncheons, teas. 


EVENOAKS.—Royal Oak Hotel. Fully licensed free 
house. Comfortable well-appointed country hotel on 
A.21 at south end of town is situated opposite Knole Park. 
Fine walled flower garden, in same family over 60 years. 
They are proud of their reputation for table and cellar. 
Ideal centre for visiting many beautiful houses and castles 


of Kent. Brochure. Telephone 2161. 
OUTHERN HIGHLANDS.—Milton Park Hotel, A.A., 
R.A.C., R.S.A.C., Dalry. Kirkcudbrightshire. Fully 


licensed and modern. Overlooking water of Ken Valley. 
Tennis, fishing, bowling, golf and varied and delightful walks, 
Brochure on request. Mrs. J. Rankin. Tel. Dalry 202 & 286. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Swan Hotel, The Pantiles. Phone 
2390. Vis:tors 672. Private and commercial accom. 
Excellent food. Room, breakfast and bath from 21s. 


ALMER.—A ‘“‘Country House by the Sea’’. The Glen 
Hotel. A small lux. hotel providing comfort and good 
food. Golf, swimming, tennis, sea-fishing. Tel. Deal 636. 


ALMER.—Sheen Pk. Children’s Holiday & Convalescent 
Hotel and Annexes. Enquir‘es to J. Haythornwaite, 
Principal, 272 Dover Road, Walmer. ‘Phone Deal 38. 


ANTAGE.—Charney Manor. For an inexpensive holiday 
in 13th Century Berkshire Manor House, fully 
modernised, every comfort, good food. Apply Warden. 


ESTGATE.—Ingleton Hotel. ***A.A./R.A.C. Licensed. 
40 bedrooms with radio & phones. Fcg. sea & lawns. 
Open a‘! year. Brochure. Write or phone Thanet 31317. 


ORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skioton.—The 


Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine: recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C. 


‘Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


Money is our Business 


The finance of the building industry and its innumerable associated 
trades is a very substantial part of our business, and it is proper that money 
should be in the forefront of the picture. We take pride in our share in 
this, and indeed in every other kind of industrial enterprise, but our part 
is primarily a financial one; for after all, our business is money. 
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